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POETRY. 
—eeeooooooooooe 
From Seneca’s Thyestes, in Leigh Hant’s Feast of Poets. 
What Makes a King? 
‘Tis not wealth that makes a king, 


Nor the purple’s coloring, 
Nor a brow that’s bound with gold, 


Nor gates on mighty hinges roll’d. 








The king is he, who void of fear, 
Looks abroad with bosom clear ; 
Who can tread ambition down, 

Nor be sway’d by smile or frown: 
Nor for all the treasure cares 

That mine conceals or harvest wears, 
Or that golden sands deliver, 
Bosom’d in a glassy river. 


What shall move his placid might ? 
Not the headlong thunder’s light, 

Not the storm that rushes out 

To snatch the shivering waves about, 
Nor all the shapes of slaughter’s trade, 
With forward lance, or fiery blade. 
Safe with wisdom for his crown, 

He looks on all things calmly down, 

He welcomes fate, when fate is near, 
Nor taints his dying breath with fear. 


Grant that all the kings assemble 
At whose head the Scythians tremble ;— 
Grant that in the train be they 
Whom the Red-Sea shores obey, 
Where the gems and crystal caves 
Sparkle up through purple waves; 
Bring with these the Caspian stout, 
Who scorns to shut th’ Invader out; 
And the daring race that tread 

The rocking of the Danube’s bed ; 
With those again, where’er they be, 
Who lapp’d in silken luxury 

Feed, to the full, their lordly will ;— 
The noble mind is monarch still. 


No need has he of vulgar force, 

Armor or arms, or chested horse, 

Nor all the idle darts that light 

From Parthian in his feigned flight, 

Nor whirling rocks from engines thrown, 
That come to shake whole cities down. 


No!—to fear not earthly thing, 

This it is that makes the king, 

And all of us, whoe’er we be, ° 

May carve us out this royalty. 
a anne 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


Two steamers have arrived within the week and our 
European advices are brought down to the 17th ult. 

At Paris on the 15th an attempt was made by the 
ultra republicans to overturn the National Assembly. 
They surrounded che building, drove out the members, 
declared the Assembly dissolved, and proceeded to 
proclaim a Government of their own, consisting of 
Rasrait, Buanqui, Barses, Lepru Roux and Louis 
Banc. *The National Guard came to the support of the 
Assembly, dispersed the mob from the building, and the 
Assembly iesumed its session. The ringleaders were 
arrested as well as Gen. Courtais, commander of the 
National Guard, who is accused of collusion with the 
insurgents. Fullinformation has not been received 
but we judge that order has been restored without 











say nothing of its sympathy. On a subsequent occas- 
ion he attempted to obtain the establishment of a Min- 
istry of Labor and Progress as a part of the Govern- 
ment, and supports his motion in a speech, received 
with vehement agitation and opposition. Against him 
personally the feeling of the Assembly was shown to 
be very strong. He maintained that this opposition 
was against the social ideas. A member rejected this 
and declared that BLanc was perpetually attempting to 
make the question a personal one, and not a question 
of principles—an accusation which seems to have some 
truth in it. 

The final blow to Lovis was given by M. Pevriy,a 
workman of Paris. He made a speech which was 
warmly applauded, and which contained some sharp 
hits at his antagonist. The citizen Buanc, he said, 
was not culpable towards the Republic, for to be cul- 
pable one must have done something. The Assembly 
rejected the proposed Ministry, and appointed a com- 
mittee to enquire into the condition of the Laboring 
Classess, and the means of relieving them in its 
stead. 

The war between Denmark and Germany is near 
its end, the mediation of Englane having been accepted 
and negotiations for peace opened. In Posen a bloody 
insurrection of the Poles against the Germans for 
some time threatened to result in the defeat of the 
Prussians forces, but at last the insurgents have surren- 
dered. Between Avstrria and Russia, an offensive 
and defensive alliance has been formed for the preser- | 


vation of the boundaries of the respective countries 
looking plainly towards the approaching war with 
France. In Lomparpy, Cuartes Auzert and the Ital- 
ian army has suffered a slight check at Perchiera and 
the loss of some hundred men by an Austrian ambus- 
cade. On the other hand, Gen. Nucenr the Austrian 
commander advancing into Italy from the North East 
with a viaw of reconquering Venice by the way, effect- 
ing a junction with Ravetsxy the commnading General 





in Lompazppy, and taking. triumphant possession of | 


Lombardy, has also received a check,so that the Italians 
are in no worse a position than before. Meanwhile a 
Tuscan army has come into the field and invested | 
Manrtva, and a large body of troops from Napues are | 
rapidly advancing to the scene of the contest. 





Perhaps the most interesting events of all are those 
which have taken place at Rome. There the whole 
people were roused to a new crusade against the hated | 
oppressors of Italy. An army was raised, Pivs IX) 
blessed its banners, and under Gen.*Dvranpoit march- 
ed for Venice, followed by the heartiest wishes of the! 
whole excited people. But though it marched it never 
reached the place whither it was supposed to be sent. 
Its advance was of the very slowest, and finally Pivs 
IX declared that he had not intended to make war on 
Austria, and that the army was only designed to pro- 
tect the frontiers of the Roman States. At this the 
people rebelled, shut up the city, refused egress to any 
of the cardinals, and gave the Pontiff to understand | 
that unless he retracted his declaration, made war on 
Austria, and accorded certain political reforms, he 
would be deposed from his office as a temporal prince, | 
and a Provisional Government appointed, leaving him | 
to be simply the Bishop of Rome, and head of oI 

| 





Roman Catholic Church. The Pontiff finally yielded. 
On the 2dof May he appointed a new ministry with | 
full authority to declare war, and to act even without 
his sanction in political matters, and granted a law ren- 





| in the borrowed hues of fiction. 






Fraternity and the principles of Divine Justice are es- 
tablished in communities and nations, that the highest, 
nobjest and tenderest impulses of the Christian will not 
unfit their possessor or for the practical work of a 
governor, 

In Srerty popular discord is threatening to destroy 
all that popu!ar unity has accomplished. The king of 
Napxes will probably regain possession of the island. 
Huneaky, Bonemia, Croatia and Inuyria are the 
scene of the most desperate outrages. The Sclavonic 
race seems bent on the extinction of the German, and 
no barbarity is too horrible to be perpetrated. In 
Sram arevolution has been attempted. It was sup- 
pressed@and some thirty of the principal men in it 
were #hot .ftera dram head court martial. In Ene- 
LAND We*hing new has taken place. IReE.ann is quiet. 
Mitcuets, the leader of Young Ireland has been arres- 
ted for felony on account of seditious publications. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
The Two Funerals of Napoleon. 


BY ROBERT POSTANS. 


But where is he, the champion and the child 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or wild ? 

Whose game was empires, and whose stukes were thrones ? 
Whose table earth—whose dice was human bones ? 
Behold the grand result in yon lone isle, 

And, as thy nature urges, weep or smile.—Brron. 


The change from the calm to the tempest—from the | 


deep and impressive solitudes of the ocean, to the busi- 
est haunts of men—from savage to civilized life, are 
prominent examples of the mutations to which seamen 
are liable. And these events sometimes follow in such 
rapid succession, and are of such varied import, that 
even their truthful narration appears as though decked 
To use an uneasy 
metaphor, a sailor may be said to be a naval knight- 
errant, with the ocean for his steed, upon which he 
rides in quest of adventures. Thus mounted, he some- 
times stumbles upon sights as rare, and scenes as beau- 


tiful, as any that are to be found in the story books of | 
yore ; and perhaps there are but few who will deny | 


that the pages of Dampier and Captain Cook are as 
full of chivalry as the Chronicles of Froissart, or that 


before the majestic daring of Columbus all knighthood | 


pales. 

These notions received additional strength, as my 
eyes fell upon the subjoined sentence inscribed in an 
old log-book, which Ihad just then discovered, some- 
what mildewed and moth-eaten, at the bottom of a 
sea-chest. 


Thé Pree Trader Homeward Bound, May 5th, 1821. 
4 MEMORABLE EVENT OCCURRED THIS DAY. 


Apparently, at the time these words were written, it 
was supposed they would be sufficient to recall to the 
memory, at a future period, the circumstance they so 
briefly récorded, for my old journal said nothing more 
aboutit. True, it was further stated lowér down on 
the satne page with genuine nautical brevity under the 
head of Remarks. 

« All useful sail set.” 

“ Bent the best bower.” 

‘* Pumped ship.” 

“ A stranger in sight,’ towhich was added— 

“Lat. by observation 16’ 90'’ south, Long. 5’ 40’' 
west.” 

Assisted by the latitude and longitude, as well as 
by the date, I made two or three desperate dives into 
the stream of time, hoping to rescue from oblivion the 
“ event,” and, after a hard struggle, succeeded in bring- 
ing to the surface of my memory, the leading incident, 
and then the whole affair floated through my mind 
with all the freshness of yesterday. And, perhaps, it 
will be as well to state, for the information of the gen- 
eral reader, that on the day in question, the Free T'ra- 
der was running before the south-east trade wind, over 
that aqueous portion of our planet, which rolls between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Island of St. Hele- 
na. 
From what has been stated, it was evident that the 


dering priests incapable of holding civil offices. In| “ memorable event” had been dismissed in too sum- 


fact the result of the movements is a virtual separation 
of Church and State. 


The whole of this difficulty arose from the twofold 
character of the Pontiff. Asa christian priest he must 
not only shrink from war, but must oppose it with all 
his ability, and lament and deprecate any occasion for 
its existence. Butas asovereign prince and states- 


mary a manner, and, indeed, circumstances, after the 
lapse of a quarter of a century, have induced me to 
take up the seanty detail at that moment, when the 
morning sun first broke upon the white caps of the 
waves, with the Indiaman upon their crests tipped and 

| gilded with his light. 
It was my morning watch, and I recollect leaning 
| over the capstan, and lapsing into one of those para- 
| doxical states, when although attending to nothing in 





It will only be in Universal Unity, when the law of 
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The officer of the watch had barely time to apply 
his “ Dollond,” in the direction indicated, when the 
man aloft was again heard shouting, 

“ Land on the larboord bow.” 

As the-Free Trader had been traversing the ocean 
for weeks, with nothing to relieve the eye, but “ The 
blue above, dnd the blue below,” the excitement which 
was caused by the discovery of the stranger, coupled 
with the sudden cry of “ Land,” is not surprising. For 
it is in the deep solitudes of the ocean, that man most 
keenly feels how dependent he is upon his kind for hap- 
piness. In such situations the most trifling incident 
arrests the attention—a floating spar, or even an old 
tar-barrel, become objects of speculative curiosity. 
| Accordingly, as we neared the strange ship, the cut 
| of her canvas, and the mould of her hull, were criti- 
| cally examined by the more experienced seaman, who 
| can generally guess from the appearance they present, 
| not only the nation to which a ship belongs, but her 
| occupation also. But,on the present occasion, they 
| were puzzled to give a reason why a large vessel like 
| the stranger, should be lying to, just where she was 
(that seemed the mystery,) and apparently waiting our 
| approach. 
| ‘This quiet bearing lasted until the Free Trader was 
in the act of passing the strange vessel, and then, as if 
| suddenly roused out of her lethargy, a thin volume of 
white smoke was seen curling out of one ot her for- 
ward ports. ‘The explosion was followed by the ap- 
| pearance of a flag, which after fluttering {or an instant, 
| blew steadily out, and mach to our satisfaction dis- 
| played the blue field and red cross of the English na- 
| tion. 

“ What ship’s that?” bellowed a loud voice from 
our formidable looking neighbor, who had ranged 
alongside the Indiaman close enough to be within hail- 
| ing distance. 

“The Free Trader,” 

** Where from ?” was demanded 

“ Calcutta, and bound to London,” replied our cap- 
tain. 

“ Do you intend calling at the island?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then send a boat on board his majesty’s frigate, 
the Blossom, for instructions,’ was demanded in tones 
| that left no doubt what would be the result of a non- 
| compliance. 

An interchange of visits speedily followed between 
| the frigate and the Indiaman, and soon after they were 


| 
} 





| sailing side by side in the direction of the land, keep- 
| ing company until the Free Trader had received such 
sailing directions as enabled her to stand in for the is- 
land alone. The frigate then took up her cruising 
| ground as before. 
| It would require but a slight stretch of the imagina- 
| tion, to convert the perpendicular cliffs of St. Helena 
| into the enormous walls of a sea-girt castle. There is 
| an air of stern and solemn gloom, stamped by nature 
upon each rocky lineament, that reminds one of the 
| characteristics of a stronghold. Nota sign of vege- 
| tation is outwardly visible. Headland after headland 
| appears, each in its turn looking more repulsive than 
those left behind. The sea-birds, as they utter their 
discordant screams, seem afraid to alight, but wheel 
| about the lofty summits of the bald rocks in a labyrinth 
f gyrations; while an everlasting surf, as it advances 
in incessant charges at their base, rumbles upon the 
ear in a hollow, ceaseless roar. 

It was during the operations of working the Free 
Trader round one of the points of the island, that the 
heavy booming sound of a large gun was heard, slowly 
borne up against the wind over the surface of the sea. 
As the sun was just then dipping in the bosom of the 
Atlantic, it was generally thought on board to be the 
evening gun. But again the samesolemn, heavy sound 
floated by on the wind. Again and again it came in 

| measured time, when at length, as we cleared the last 
| projecting headland, the roadstead and the town came 

| suddenly into view. Atthe same time the colors of 
the fort on Ladder Hill, and on board the admiral’s 
ship the Vigo, of 74 guns, were seen fluttering at half- 
mast, denoting the death of some person of distinc- 
tion. 

While sailing into our berth, and after the anchor 
had fixed us to the land, the reports of the cannon 
came upon usatintervals. Their sounds seemed bode- 
ful of some great event. We all looked inquiringly 
for some explanation, but before any positive intelli- 
gence had reached the ship from the shore, surmise af- 
ter surmise had given way to a settled conviction ; for 
by one of those inscrutable impulses of the mind, every 
man in the Free Trader felt assured those island guns 
announced the death of Napoleon. 

Our suspemse'was brief, for soon after the anchor was 
down, a shore boat came alongside, containing an of- 
ficial person, to demand the nature of our wants, and 
he confirmed our suspicions. This intelligence, although 
) anticipated, created a feeling of disappointment, as 
| every individual in the ship had speculated during the 


particular, yet almost every object within the range of | voyage upon the chance of seeing Napoleon alive. 
: | 

our senses undergoes a sort ot dreamy observation. I | However, by aneasy transition, now that he was dead, 

could see the man at the helm, and note how firm he | we wondered whether we should be permitted to wit- 


bloodshed. man, in the present disorder of the world to make war | 
Previous to this attempt the Provisional Government | may be his first duty ; more than all, as an Italian pa- | 


had laid down their office. The Assembly supplied their, | triot, the proposed chief bf emancipated and confeder- | kept the plunging ship in hand, his sinewy grasp seem- | ness his funeral; but as no communication was allow- 


places by an Executive Committee of five, consisting 
of Araco, Marte, Garnier Paces, Lamarmne and 
Lepru Roti. An attempt was made to prevent the 


ated Italy, tothe expulsion of the Austrians, and the | ed by a secret intelligence to impress his will upon the 


independence of the peninsula, he ought to devote | ¥45! mass of the vessel. Without disturbing the pro- 


himself with every impulse of his soul. Between| “*~ of observation, a shoal of porpoises would occa- 
; 7 sionally rush along, pursuing their earnest and busy 


|ed from the ships in the 10ads to the shore between the 
hours of sundown and sunrise, we were obliged to 
| pass the night in conjecture. Under these cireum- 
| stances, we were scarcely prepared for the news that 





election of Lepru Rouuin as one of the Government, | these opposing necessities and with the cunningest 
but Lamartine steadily, wisely, and generously resist- | snares of the cunningest intrigues constantly laid for 
ed it at the expense of much of his own popularity, | him by the Austrian and reactionary party, it is not 
and the thing was not done. suprising that Pivs IX should have hesitated and even 


The final act of the Provisional Government was to | have gone contrary to his own previous course. Fitted |... e sound of “ eight bells.” and the merry whistle of 


make reports of its doings. 
after another rose and presented statements of what placed, and for the immortal work, he has already ac- 
they had desired and what accomplished. Lzepru |complished more by great and noble moral qualities 


Roti defended himself against the current accusa- | than by clear views of worldly policy, the very national | 
Garnier Pages | tendencies which made him the apostle of Italian liber- | 


tions with dignity, force and ability. 


exposed the gloomy state of the finances with clearness | ty, must render it painful tor him to follow the crisis | 


and ingenuity, —though as is said, not with entire in- | out in the bloody conflicts of the battle field. | More- 
geniousness. Lamartine stated the foreign policy of | over Austria is a member of the Church, and how could 
the country. Among other note-worthy facts was | he Head of the Church attack the members ? 

this, that the Emperor of Russia had been summoned 
to restore the nationality of Poland, on the sole condi- offices, and we presume the interests of all parties will 
tion of preserving friendly relations with France. The | be benefited by their separation, which has now virtu- 
general principle of aid to all nations struggling for | ally taken place. 
freedom was also asserted. 


As the world now is, the priest and 
the statesman cannot well be combined in one person 


The various members one | a8 it seems to us,for the elevated position in which he is | 


All this shows clearly the inconsistency of the two | 





| passage at a velocity, compared with which the pro- | reached us early in the morning. It was a general no- 

| gress of the swift ship was tardiness itself, for I could | tice to all strangers and residents, informing them that 

hear the hissing of the crisp sea as it curled into acres- | they were permitted to visit the island and witness the 

| cent of foam beneath her bows. Then came the busy | ceremony of the body of General Buonaparte as it lay 
hum of the “ morning watch,” mingling with the wel- in state. 

After the lapse of six-and-twemty years, and now, 

when the passions of that mighty conflict which filled 

furope in the early part of the century are extinct, it 


| 


the boatswain piping to breakfast. The motion of the 
rolling vessel—the thoughts of home—the dancing 





waters, and thé sparkling sunshine, each of these, in | would be difficult to make the present generation com- 
their turn, would for a moment slightly arrest the at- | prehend the profound emotions which this news had 
tention, but vigilance isa cardinal virtue in old Nep- | upon those who, like ourselves happened to be at St 
tune’s domain, and bustling times were close at hand Helena at this eventful period. Consequently,on the 
| A ship in the middle of the Atlantic, with a rattling | second day after Napoleon’s death, nearly every indi- 
outh-easter whistling through the rigging, is not the | vidual on the island, as well as those in the different 
| bed where day-dreaming can be indulged in with ln- | ve ssels at anchor in the roads. repaired to Longwood, 
punity, and so it soon appeared, for a hoarse voice | the place where he died 
| from the main top-mast cross trees, as if by magic, dis- Of course the house was thronged with people, but 
pelled the illusion, and brought my senses to their du- | as the greatest order prevailed, | was soon in the room 
ty. with all that was left of the most wondrous man of 
| ° « Sail, ho!” modern times. Suddenly coming out of the glare of a 
| « Where away?” was the prompt demand tropical sun into a partially darkened room, a few mo- 
«“ Right ahead,” returned the seaman, ‘* 1 make her | ments elapsed before the objects were properly defined 


out a full rigged ship lying to.” Gradually, as the contents of the apartment tumbled 
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into shape, the person of Napoleon, dressed in a plain 
n uniform, grew out of the comparative gloom, and 
Seems the loadsar of attraction. J 

He was lying on a small brass tent bedstead, which 
had been with him in most of his campaigns. I foun 
it impossible to withdraw my eyes for an instant from 
his countenance ; it caused in me a sensation difficult 
to define, but the impression can never be forgotten. 
There was a crucifix on his breast, and by its side glit- 
tered a large diamond star, the brill which 
strangely contrasted with the pallid face of the dead. 
The skin was of a most intense whiteness, and looked 

wax. 

What struck me as most strange was the mean ap- 
pearance of the surrounding furniture, and of the “ get- 
ting up” of the ceremony. Few pe le in England, 
Or indeed in France, would credit the ilapidated state 
of the apartment. It was literally swarming with rats 
and othervermin. There appeared, however, to be 
no want of respect to the memory of the dead hero, 
whatever might have been his treatment when living. 
But the knowledge of this tardy justice did not prevent 
& comparison between his fallen state in that rat-pes- 
tered chamber,®* and the ane and power with 
which imagination invested him when living. And 
although it may be idle to compare the deeds of a 
great man with the appearance of the man himself, yet 
it is what most of us are prone to do; and on this oc- 
casion it was impossible to avoid falling into the prac- 
tice, for possibly the results of a comparison could not 
be more striking. Napoleon at Austerlitz or Jena, with 
continental Europe at his feet, and Napoleon lying dead 
in that miserable, poverty-stricken room, presents to 
the dullest imagination a theme pregnant with emotion. 
It was indeed difficult to understand how, even by the 

roverbial instability of fortune, that insensible form 
ying in its utter helplessness, could ever have been the 

“ Man of athousand thrones 

Who strew’dour earth with hostile bones.” 
Solemnly and sternly the reality forced itself upon all, 
and I felt that I was reading a journal of true romance, 
go absorbing, so wretched, that if I wasto confine my 
studies to man, it would be unnecessary to peruse a 
second volume to grow perfeet in knowledge or reflec- 
tion. 

The time allowed for the visitors to remain in the 
chamber was very limited, and condensed observation 
into a passing glimpse. This could not well have been 
otherwise, as every individual on the island was anx- 
jous to obtain even a momentary view of one who had 
attracted so large a portion of the attention of the 
world. And not the least singular spectacle seen on 
that day, was the motley group which Napoleon’s fame 
had drawn around his funeral couch. For although 
St. Helena on the map may at first appear to be a se- 
cluded spot, yet in reality itisnot so. A glance or 
two is sufficient to assure us that it is placed in the cen- 
tre of the great highway of the world, where the ne- 
cessities of commerce, and the wants and hazards in- 
separable from a seafaring life, are the means of bring- 
ing together the antipodes of the human race. And 
if the dense masses of people which thronged to his 
second funeral at a more recent period, in his own 
dear France, were wanting, their deficiency in num- 
bers was in some sort compensated by the variety of 
men ; or if there was nota multitude, there was, at 
least, a medley of curious gazers. 

Foremost in intelligence were the French and Eng- 
lish ; but apart from these stood the wondering Afri- 
can negro—the uncouth Hottentot from the Cape—the 
yellow Brazilian from South America—the fierce-look- 
ing Lascar from Bengal—and the quiet, inoffensive 
Chinese frm remotest Asia. Some of these knew but 
little of Napoleon’s renown, but, being inoculated with 
the prevailing emotion, they came, like the more in- 
tellectual European, to gaze upon the embers of that 
dazzling meteor, the blaze of which had so recerftly 
expired. 

The same tincture of corruption dyes all mortality, 
and hero dust as well as common clay soon becomes 
offensive in a tropical climate. Even on the second 
day after his death, it was already time he should have 
been soldered up. With a knowledge of this fact, the 
Governor-General had ordered the funeral to take 
place on the 9th, thus allowing only four days to elapse 
between his death and his burial. 

In the meantime, the spot where the pioneers were 
digging the grave, became an object of mingled curi- 
osity and veneration ; second only in importance to 
the illustrious hero who was so soon to make it his abi- 
ding piace. It wasclose to asmal! spring, of which 
Napoleon always drank, and occasionally he break fast- 
ed beneath the shade of two willows that bend over 
the bubbling waters. The grave was singularly made. 
It was formed very wide at the top, but sloped gradu- 
ally inwards, having the appearance of an inverted 
pyramid. ‘The lowest part was chambered to receive 
the coffin, and one large stone covered the whole of 
the chamber, It was said that this covering was taken 
from the floor of the kitchen at Longwood, where it 
had been used asa hearth-stone in front of the fire- 
place ; though why it should have been removed for 
such a purpose it is difficult to comprehend, for the is- 
land is not deficient of the requisite material. The re- 
maining space was to be filled up with solid masonry, 
clamped together with bands of iron. "These precau- 
tions, it appeared, were intended to prevent the remo- 
val of the body,as much at the request of the French 
as of the governor of the island. 

Divested ot the associations connected with his fame, 
Napoleon’s funeral at St. Helena was a simple, though 
heartfelt affair. His long agony on that sunburnt rock 
commanded the reverence of every beholder. Conse- 
quently, on the 9th, all the inhabitants and visitors on 
the island flocked to the line of march. Like many 
others, I selected a prominent position on the shoul- 
ders of a hill, from whence the solemn procession could 
be traced, as it threaded its way through the gorges and 
ravines of this picturesque place, on its way to the 
grave. The coffin was borne upon the shoulders of 
English grenadiers, and followed by the soldiers who 
had contributed more towards his downtall than those 
of any other nation. Their solemn tread and grave 
deportment contfasted strongly with the heartfelt sor- 
row of Count Montholon and General Bertrand, who 

bore the hero’s pall. Madame Bertrand followed next 
in tears, and then came Lady Lowe and her daughters, 


next, and then the officers of the army ; the Governor- 








they 
rem: terrific c: et 
were as insignificant as his first. He could neither act 
upon, nor be acted upon by the transactions of the 
d| world. He seemed to be buried Alive. Kept as he 
was in close custody by a power, with whose strength 


it was useless to cope, and whose vigilance there was 
litle chance of eluding. 


across the Atlantic for +~ oo an 
sun-blistered rock of St. Helena was shut out from our 
view, by the rising waters in which it seemed to sub- ithout recoliecting what they cost to France and 
merge. And thus ended the “ memorable event” which | the world. It was aspectacle of a nation paying hom- 
formed such a singular episode in the otherwise monot- | age in the names of freedom and honor to the repre- 


the noise arising from a crowd of thousands of French- 
men, was most bewildering. But as well as the con- 
fusion would permit observation of the surrounding ob- 
jects, it seemed that, on each side of the broad avenue 
of the Champs Elysées, large statues had _ been raised, 
each symbolical of some mental attribute, such as jus- eet : ee 
tice, valor, fortitude, and the like, and between their|  Unanimity in attack, dissention in triumph seems to 
colossal figures magnificent tripods of a great height | be the eternal law of revolution. The same men are 
were erected, supporting vases which were filled with | ¢Vidently not fitted to destroy and to reign ; for the mind 
flames. best fitted for destruction is sometimes the one least 





frigate in their service, to convey the remains of Napoleon from St. Hele 





- THE HARBINGE 


embrance ‘sical 





onous voyage of the Free Trader. ; sentative of military power. 
_Ithas been said that Freuch enthusiasm is easily ex- 
On an intensely cold morning, some twenty years af- cited, and that it as easily cools, seldom lasting long 





ter the occurrences above narrated, I was proceeding | enough to ripen into the more dignified sentiment of 


to Paris as fast as a French diligence could carry me. | traditional veneration. Certainly it inconsistently de- 
After passing through a long winter's night, cramped creed the honor of national obsequies on Napoleon, 
and stiffened for want of exercise, it was with feelings | Whose fall was hailed by the great bulk of the nation, 
approaching delight that I beheld the French capital. | #fter the battle of Waterloo, as the term of their un- 
But as the vehicle neared the gay metropolis, it was | bounded sacrifices, and as the second dawn of their 
impossible to avoid being surprised at the sppearance public liberties. But little penetration was required to 
of the populace. Every body was going towards Par- discover that curiosity was the strongest feeling exhib- 
is, no one appeared to be going in any osher direc- ited, or at the most, it was a galvanized excitement— 
tion. it wanted the reality of natural emotion. To those 

The multitude increased as we progressed, and when | few, whose lot it was to witness both the burials of Na- 
the diligence entered the Boulevard, it was with great poleon, this must have been apparent. They could not 
difficulty the lumbering vehicle was urged through the fail to note the contrast between the gorgeous display 
living mass. On either side of us wasa dense crowd | of the second ceremony, and the simple, but deeply 
of heads, eagerness pictured on every countenance. héartfelt, funeral at St. Helena. In Paris every thing 
Amid the jabber arising from so large an assemblage, seemed unreal. Fora burial, the second ceremony 
was heard the rolling sound of artillery, mingling | WS too far removed from the death ; people, if they 
strangely, nay wildly, with the solemn tolling of the | had not forgotten, had ceased to lament forhim. The 
great bell of Notre Dame, which every now and then | Charger led before the hero’s hearse had never borne 
fell upon the ear, without mingling with the great tide | the hero. And for a commemoration it was much too 


of sound, but each vibration seemed distinct in its iso- | 8000. True;the remembrance of his reverses, and 


lation. It was impossible, from the vexed and con- his sufferings at St. Helena commanded the sympathy 


fused nature of the turmoil, arising from bells, guns, and reverence of every Frenchman present ; doubtless 
and drums, to form an idea whether the people were | they felt, and felt keenly, the return of their former he- 
celebrating a holiday, a spectacle, or a revolution. ro, though dead ; but the reflections were bitter to their 


Most human feelings are contagious, and I wassoon | ®€nsitive natures ; they felt that though the bones of 


inoculated with a desire to mix with the crowd, and see their idol were amongst them, yet the sentence which 


what was going on. Accordingly, as soon as the dil- | indignant Europe had written on the rocks of St. Hele- 


igence arrived at the Messagerie, I left my carpet-bag | 24 was not erased, but was treasured in the depths of 
in the custody of an official, and set forth to satisfy my | ™en’s minds, and registered im the history of tlie 
curiosity. Once fairly in the throng, I wassoon urged world. ; 

along the Place de Ja Bourse, and from thence up he As the catafalque slowly passed by, over the bridge, 


Rue Vivienne to the Boulevard des Italiens, happy in| along the Quay d’Orsay, until it was finally hidden from 


having availed myself of any change, whether of sen- | the view by the trees of the Esplanade of the Inval- 
timent or situation, which would rouse my half-trozen | ides, it was evident, that let his countrymen do what 
blood into action, and enable me to compete with a they would, let them fire their cannon, sound their 
temperature ten degrees below freezing. trumpets, unfold the dusty banners of past wars, they 


Forward, forward, along the interminable Boulevard, failed to impart to the memory of the vanquished of 


I was forced by the dense mass, and extrication be- Waterloo a becoming character ; their funeral cere- 
came hopeless. That broad thoroughfare seemed to} mony wanted moral grandeur ; they converted into a 
be the main channel through which flowed the living | theatrical show, what was intended for a national so- 
tide, and, as it was continually being fed by the streets | }emnity, for mourners there were none ; his own uni- 
on either side, it ultimately was crowded to a danger- forms were not even seen around him, and the only 
ous degree. eagles there, were those which were cut in yellow 


At the magnificent church of the Madeleine,a di-| pasteboard. But the light had burned out which pro- 


vided opinion acted upon the people, and gave me | jected the gigantic shadow on the canvas, and what 
scope for action. 1 followed that section whose desti- | Was left behind? nothing but a name, 

nies led them to the Place de la Concorde, wire I had “ The sport of fortune and the jest of fame.” 
scarcely arrived, when preparations of an uncommon ; 
description came at once into view. 





Salvos of artillery were still heard, or rather they \. , Fane rn 
had never ceased ; the bells also tolled incessantly, and Letter from Paris. 
that intolerable beat of the French drum, mixed with Paris, Wepnespay, April 26. 


Demonstration ef last week—The religious associa- 
tions— Madame de Lamartine—Her marriage and 
conversion to Romanism—History of Madame Ja- 
voney, Mother of the order of Seurs Grises—Her 
energetic character and immense influence. 


The spectacle had approached its crisis when I had | qualified for resistance. This truth is becoming more 


arrived at the Place de la Concorde, and my position | P@lpable every day, in the petty dissensions which are 
afforded me a good view up the avenue, In the dis- | §Pringing up at the Hotel de Ville, upon every subject 
tance, dense columns of horse and foot soldiery were which is now submitted to discussion. The one turbu- 
slowly marching, preceded by bands of military mu- | /ent spirit which has found place among our governors 
sic, playing solemn airs. Column after column para- | '§ sufficiently powerful to disturb all the rest, and even 
ded by. The whole chivalry of France had assembled the coalition of the reasonable will, it is feared, be in- 
to do homage to some dearly-loved object, for every sufficient to recall security and order, without an appeal 
class of French soldiers had sent its representative, and | © the good sense and discretion of the people. These 
every department of the kingdom its deputy. The | have never failed as yet, and the result of the elections, 
procession appeared interminable. On came, in every | Which cannot be publicly known until the 29th, is 
variety of uniform, the soldiers of Hoche, of Moreau, | !ooked forward to without the slightest dread or anxie- 
Jourdan, Massena,and Augereau, of Davoust, Ney,} ‘Y- Meantime Lepru Roxun is losing ground with 
Murat, Kleber, and Kellermann. Fragments of all| every hour. The people have discovered since ’89, 
“arms” of the Imperial guard were there represented, | that there is no tyranny so outrageous as that of a pure 
strangely mingled with the picturesque dresses of Mam- | democracy, when its leaders are both corrupt and in- 
elukes and guides. sincere. They have found, also, that those members 


At length a moving tower of sable plumes, rolled by | of the provisional government who have hitherto re- 


upon golden wheels, drawn by sixteen horses, Im- | joiced in the unqualified title of gentlemen, are those 
mediately following came the Royal Family of France | on whose honor and probity they somewhat choose 
and the great ministers of state, decorated with glit- | most surely to rely. Meanwhile, the pure democrats 
tering stars and orders. view the probable advent of the aristocratic republic 


Twenty years back I had witnessed the funeral obse- | with terror. They are disappointed in their anticipa- 


quies of this remarkable man, for of course, by this time,| tions of contention and disorder, and are compelled to 


I knew that it was the second burial of Napoleon at| calumniate and accuse, and in some cases even to re- 


which I was a chance spectator. Since then a great| sort to violence, such as stealing the urn containing 
alteration had taken place in the affairs of Europe. A | the votes,in order to impede the march of peace and 
quarter of a century of profound peace had rendered | fraternity, which has begun and will continue, despite 
the entente cordiale apparently perfect. _ British ships | their efforts. Had any doubts existed in the public 
of war no longer muzzjed the mouth of every French | mind concerning the feeling which prevailed in favor 
port from Dunkerque to Toulon. The correction was | of unity and order, the event -of the gigantic experi- 
done, and the rod was burnt, and in the fulness of time | ment of Thursday last would have set them complete- 
came the crowning act of grace, when,as M. de Re-| ly at rest. It was indeed a glorious-day, and cannot 
musat stated in the Chambre des Deputés, England | fail to have created all the geod which had been hoped. 
had magnanimously consented to the proposal of the | For fourteen hours, through storm and sunshine, did 
French nation, to return the remains of Napoleon, thus | the fraternal procession pass from one end of Paris to 
surrendering the trophy of the most unparalleled strug- | the other. It wasasight such as no other capital in 
gle in modern history.* And yet, incredible as it may | the world could have presented ; the most perfect quiet, 
seem, when France was receiving from British gene- | Nay more, an eagerness to prove the feeling of frater- 


nity which the fete was held to celebrate was visible 
* An amusing act of gasconade, the performance of which rumor awar- | throughout, and gave an indescribable solemnity to the 


ded to the Prince de Joinville, was freely commented upon in paval cir- 7 . . 
: 7 : cles about this period. It will be remembered, that hb Royal Highness | whole scene. The touch of sentiment, French though 
in Mourning; the officersof the English men-of-war| was dispatched by the French government in the Belle Poule, the fin 


“st | it may be called, bestowed nevertheless an air ot re- 
na to France. After the exhumation of the body, which was performed | finement and interest upon every proceeding which is 











Genera! and Admiral Lambert closing the The | in the presence « f many Eng , , le | . : ; zis 
66th and 20th R L vm . = ag He on) poleom were re ounised caeaies Coen Preach Sauiaenotion. | So peculiar to this country, and renders public festivi- 
ond Gu Mat tb giments of Infantry, the Artllery, | ‘Pye coffin after being placed ina sumptuous one brought frum Burope,| ties everywhere else, by comparison, dull and fiat. 
Marines, were t . » sts . as conveyed, after ma « nts uD » hai ‘ j of | r : 
srcrounding hille: at nutioned on the crests of the | Pesan, co hoard Ue Bele Posie sich out ie saeet meta com af. | There was a tacite acknowledgement of wrong on the 
) £ MUS; an “T . , ne ere 1 > re thy scllie Po . ’ se ss > ai . : 
to the tomb, three - 4 7 f ie he 7 fired bis idiiis Fe nel lanes fad eles tel 4 ae * west | part of the people towards the soldiers, and unayowed | 
, AVUNGS OF ele nh guns rere o.i=* ceas or Sac en gate ha aken her dep ure fro St. . atin tate ie » as a . whi Be 
And thus the great soldier of France a d the last} Helena, and was pearing the coast of Europe, an Englis : frigate move in torgivene es from the soldie $8. 80 the people, which was 
s g i France received the last | sight, and perceiving a French ship-of-war, sbe bore down upon her, to | clearly perceptible and which does honor to both par- | 
tribute of respect in honor of his achievements from | ‘Pe her. prom some unexplained reason, the Prince imadmed she | tin. ‘The troops are once more fairly reinstated in | 
the hands of his most constant  dpcerihed | mlsht be sent to capture the precious relic he had on board the Belle} ~~~ z " 
she 2 ih ¥ a when ~ . » but, as he described ao oy on the quarter-deck, hi ordered his crew to quarter | the good graces of the Parisians, and you would have 
om, the most gene sof his enemies. and prepared for action. A word, howevem from the captain of the En . " > > if ; 
ice lent cane dtiieleon*s | ee clish frigate was enough to di-pel the pallant prince's vant alums, and the | P€€n much amused to behold the joy of our good citi- 
ast years Of Napoleon's lite, except so far as | explanstions which soon followed, afforded the British tars a hearty laagh | zensin the possession of their darling toy—the play- 
| at the distorted view the Frenchman had ofE.nglish faith, ‘This rumored I : j : foal 
&.* It is a well-known fact, that after Napoleon's body was opened, his | caret? = ore e, is aero eless in perfect keeping with bis Bobadil a a r ae régime they have squan- 
heart was placed in & vessel in this puom, aad that during the + ao eae | Pamphlet, published soon after his return with Napoleon’s remains, in| dered so muc ooc and mone w iscipli 
heart was placed in & vessel in t i during the night a rat | POMP he attempts to show liow easily he could invade England, if be oaly | 1 besa y, a well disciplined and 
had ships enough, with men of the right cort teman them. 1andsomely -appginted army., 





men of celebrity in general, is told of her unio 
Lamartine. It is said, [know not with wha; 
sion to truth, that Madame de Lamartine, whose yp»: 
en name was Birch, (of Indian connection.) 
longer in the first bloom of youth, became Passion 

ly enamoured of the poet, from the perusa| of hy 


n Wit 
Preten. 


when 


“Meditations” alone,and had for some time ny», 
this sentiment in secret, when having been epetind 
by a newspaper account, of the embarassed state of 
his affairs, and of the necessity of calling a meeting ,; 
his creditors, she immediately wrote to him “a. 
offer of the loan of the whole of her fortune, ncn, 
ditionally, and with the smallest possible reserye j 
her own immediate wants. It appeared that es 
tine was so touched at this proof of generosity th 
he immediately set out to throw himself at the feet of 
his benefactress,and, chemin faisant reflecting per 
haps, that such unsought interest could have its mais. 
spring in one sentiment alone, he generously tesoiy,; 
to make her an offer of his hand and heart, evider:y 
considering with that peculiar self-esteem for which; 
poets are so remarkable, the sacrifice he was maki, 
as a perfect equivalent for that which the lady jg; 
voluntary laid at his teet. The pair were soon af, 
married, the fortune of the bride amply repairing even 
breach which youthiul extravagance had made in thy: 
of herhusband. It was during the honey moon, ay 
while the happy couple were enjoying the tranguiliy 
ar.d solitude of their chateau, that the conversion 
Madame de Lamartine to Romanism was effected. jy 
the simple eloquence of the village priest, whose chur: 
as lady of the manor, she had thought it her boundey 
duty to attend on Sundays, in spite of her difference ¢ 


-creed. Like all neophytes, her ardor soon surpass; 


that of her spiritual master, and she has ever cine 
been remarkable for her religious enthusiasm, and he: 
unceasing perseverance in the pursuit of good apj 
holy works—among which her patronage and religioy 
orders has stood foremost. This has been like brea 
cast upon the waters, and is now returning in the fom 
most pleasing in her eyes, that of reciprocal patronay: 
and protection to her husband ; for there can be no douiy 
that the confréries have been most strenuous in ther 
endeavors to incline the hearts of the lower classes jp. 
wards Lamartine ; and if he should succeed in winnix: 
the entire confidence of the people from his once popi- 
lar rival, it is to the exertions of the religious assoca- 
tions that he will owe his success. . 
Many of the most remarkable characters in Eur 
are amongst these religiouscorps. Their leadersar, 
in most cases, men and women possessed of more a 
entand esprit de conduite than half of the great sta- 
men whose opinions we look to with such reverence; 
whose decisions are waited for with so much respec. 
The first and foremost, the most active and _poweriul, 
of these individuals is decidedly the Mother of tk 
Seurs Grises, Madame Javoney, the founder of 
tremendous enterprise of the colonization of the rel- 
gious orders in the French possessions of South Amer 
ica. This woman, who is but little known in Eng 
land, where in general the knowledge of French pol 
tics is confined to the two or three prominent individv- 
als who steer the ship, while little heed is paid to tho 


“who, from their sheltered corner, give the word 0 


command, possesses an almost boundless influence ove! 

the decisions of government, with respect to the cov- 

nies and the nomination to posts of importance there, 
from her stupendous talent for organization alone 

Fourteen years ago, this woman was a common herd 

woman, following her cattle while they grazed amid 
the low marshy flatsof Lorraine. Like all the o 
tives of that province, she is possessed of an extra0t- 
dinary talent for calculation, which soon began to ds 

play itself in the management of the accounts of i 
dairy of whichshe had charge, the property 1 believ*, 
of Monsieur de St. Hilaire. Her first attempt, alov? 
and unaided, to drain the fields belonging to the fam. 
was attended witA such complete success that M. ¢ 
St. Hilaire, upon the report of his stewart, was induced 
to visit the place. He found the stout vachére Made 
leine Javoney, surrounded by a colony of womet, 
whom she gave active employment, and to whom we" 
distributed the various hard duties of the farm serv", 
without the aid of a single man. The .establishmet 
was a modelof order and neatness, the arrangem¢et® 
all based upon equality and fraternity, the dress W- 
form the food the same for all. The Ferme des Arértt 
is shown to this day as a specimen of what may be “ 
fected by patience and perseverance ; it is a smillé 
oasis reclaimed from a howling waste of bog 1% 
marsh, and estimated at treble the value of the {a™ 
which surround it. Soon after this visit to the Ferm 
des Ardres, M. de St. Hilaire, upon whom the who! 
scene he had witnessed there had made a great ™ 
pression, happened to be dining with his cousin, who 
was then minister of marine, and mentioned, in ‘ 
course of conversation, the admirable manner in whit 
Madeleine Javoney had succeeded in rescuing the !a0 
from swamp and rot, when, to his astonishment, his 
cousin interrupted him, “Can you let me see her !” & 
claimed he ; “she can make her,own fortune and 
if she will.” He drew from his pocket a long roll ©! 
paper, which he handed to M. St. Hilarie. It w9** 
project for the more perfect draining and cultivate" © 
the lands of Cayenne—always a favorite speculates “ 
Freneh kings, who have been led by their _min’ste™ 
into a hope of thereby rivalling England in West 1 
dia produce. -Madeleine Javoney was instantly * 
moned, and her first interview with the minister ¥%* “ 
satisfactory, that she was invested with plein pout” 
to use her own means for the sccomplishment o! 
desired end, the only recomendation on the pati 0! *” 
government being to speed and secresy. In !es5"" 
three months from that time, Madame Javoney '*F” 
peared once more at the Ministere de la Marine, 3" 
ed in the humble costume of the Grey Sisters, with ae 
announcement of her readiness to embark, at 4” - 
ment’s notice, with her whole colony, from the Ferm 
des Ardres, amoynting in all to seventy women, he 
the prime of youth and strength, and all bent 0? ® 


" > ma- 
dience to her commands. “How have you been ° 


bled to accomplish this?” exclaimed the astonish 
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minister. rey and 
eas indeed a mighty ; a dis Wane, ana 
mothers, eel a sore fight, this dress has 


‘op character, which “yields not until death itself 
wo bene tried,” according to their own proverb. Ma- 
dame Javoney then started with her little colony, ina 

vernment ship, fitted out for the purpose. Every 
os yearssince that time has she performed the voyage, 
taking out fresh ship loads of holy nuns, to whom have 
peenadded detachments of Brothers of La Trappe. I 
know not how true it is, but it is rumored that the 
colony will, ere long, bid fair to rival the most valuable 

et possessions. 

| late years she has turned her attention, with that 
insatiable ambition apparently inseparable from the 
monastic life, to the aggrandisement and extension of 
her order. In this she has likewise succeeded. There 
ig one important establishment in Paris, where she her- 
‘elf resides, besides four other houses in different parts 
of France. Observe that the order is composed of 
members taken entirely from the people. They differ 
from other female orders, in being working ‘nuns, nei- 
ther devoted to this occupation nor that, neither exclu- 
sively to the education of the poor, nor to the tending 
of the sick, but resigned to.every species of toil to which 
it may please their superior to condemn them. The 
house of the Seurs Grises, in Paris, is a curious estab- 
lishment, and one which must excite the greatest ad- 
miration. Every trade is here taught and practised, 
until perfection is attained, and the apprentice deemed 
sufficiently advanced.in the profession which she has 
chosen, to depart and teach it abroad. No psalm- 
singing, no bell-tolling, here disturb the tranquility of 
the hour—all is earnest matter-of-fact toil and labor. 
The Seurs Grises praise God only when they have 
time—“ Before they begin work, and after they have 
finished ”—as one of them said to me the’ other day. 
Laborare est orare, was their motto, long before the 
new notions lately spread abroad, had made it familiar 
to the common herd. Madame Javoney is now about 
five and forty years of age, of a fair and ruddy coun- 
tenance, with small sharp grey eyes, which beam fall 
of acuteness, and seem ever on the look-out for any- 
thing which can be snapped up and converted to her 
own profit. Her riches are said to be unbounded, and 
fabulous stexies, as a matter of course, are told of her 
hoards and possessions in various parts of France. In 
the year 1837, Mademoiselle de Ja Bourdonnaye diet 
in her house at Nancy, and left her the whole of her 
fortune, which report proclaimed at the time to have 
exceeded eight millions of francs. This may be exag- 
gerated, but it is certain that the holy mother soon af- 
terwards purchased of the Neapolitan government two 
magnificent vessels, which she freighted with French 
merchandise for South Africa, and an evil rumor has 
since gone abroad that these vessels have already been 
signalized as bearing suspicious cargoes to America, 
and that, in short, the holy mother, among other means 
of aggrandizing and enriching her order, has embarked 
largely in the slave trade! There have likewise been 
evil reports from the unfortunate éolonies of Cayenne, 
out of the jurisdiction of Mother Javoney, concerning 
her hard extortions and arbitrary rule in the colony; but 
hitherto these appeals have met with no success at 
home, and the sainted mother laughs them. to scorn. 
Be these reports true or not, they have not weakened 
her influence one jot, and she yet possesses unbounded 
power over a certain class which in every country has 
been considered of great importance,—that of rich old 
maidsand widows. With these she is all-powerful. 
Their legacies drop into her strong box, one after an- 
other, each in 1ts due season, while their interest with 
expectant nephews and greedy heirs is made use of for 
the glory and honor of the order. You would be sur- 
prised at the homely person, and simple, unaffected 
manners of Madame Javoney. She is the most hear- 
ty laugher I ever met with, and each successive minis- 
ter has complained that he hasbeen “ giggled” out of 
favors and privileges for her order which he should not 
have dreamt of granting to more earnest supplication. 
Her advice and assistance have been greatly sought 
during the late commotion, and during the month of 
February her house was full of the terror-stricken 
doves of the Faubourg St. Germain, who fled thither 
for the protection of her strong arm and well-known 
power with the people. During the whole of last 
winter, the talk in the religious salons of Paris all ran 
upon the probability of the despatching of Madame 
Jayoney to China, im order to combat the British inter- 
est in that country ; as, from her sex and holy calling, 
she would be less liable to suspicion than an. ordinary 
missionary.” 


> 





Madame De Lamartine. 


The wife of M. De Lamartine is an English woman, 
of generous and enthusiastic character, much estéem- 
edand beloved. She has founded a retreat for repen- 
tant females, which is a model of good order and man- 
agement. She has a country establishment for poor girls 
attacked by consumption. She isat the head of the 
great and glorious work of the Creches—an institu- 
tion which relieves the poor day-worker of the charge 
of her infant during the day, and yet separates not 
mother and child ; which provides nurses, food and 
clothing for the babe just born, and yet tears it not 
from its mother’s bosom. O! it was a goodly sight to 
behold the procession of the patroness of this holy 
work march to the Hotel de Ville the other day, head- 
ed by the Princess de Beauveau and Madame de Lam- 
artine, followed by thousands of little children, and 
accompanied by a Jewish rabbi, a Catholic priest, and 
& Protestant pastor, each attired in the robes of his 
sacred office, and walking abreast, in the bonds of 
brotherhood and peace. It was a sight to unman those 
of the stoutest nerves, and we wondered not to see 
many a stout National Guard—through a line of which 
the procession passed, his countenance still blackened 
with powder, from the conflict of the day before, turn 
aside and hide his face upon his hands, crossed over 
the muzzle of his fire-lock, nor to behold the heaving 
motion of his brawny chest as he did so. Now, tell 
me honestly, have many of the ladies—whose depar- 
ture the weak minded portion of the community profess 
to regret—left behind them one single institution of the 

‘ind? The time has gone for words ; the time has ar- 
rived for truth and truth alone. It has been the can- 
Ung fashion of the times when compelled to yield to 

© conviction of the baseness and corruption of the 
ex-King, and his favorites, to exclaim in favor of the 
redeeming piety and goodness of the queen, of the 
Upright mind and high integrity of the Duchess of Or- 
leans. We seek not to deny the existence of these 
qualities in both cases, but of what avail were they to 
the country? Where are the hospitals endowed—the 
orphans portioned—the aged fed, housed and clothed, 





who would have followed the queen, with their prayers 
into sorrow and exile? To what institution’ of benev- 
olence or charity has the Duchess of Orleans left the 
care of rescuing her name from oblivion? In the hour 
of peril and disgrace each must stand by his own good 

eeds. These alone shall arise to turn aside the wrath 
of the people. Iwas much struck with the strong 
good sense of a man who stood near me, among the 
crown, after the king had departed: “The Duchess of 
Orleans presents herself with her children, and is not 
received,” said one ; “poor lady, she is very interest- 
ing!” “Parde!” replied the other, “ she is interesting 
enough, but not to us. When were we of the slightest 
interest to her, I should like to know?” We may 
judge, by this, of the exact sentiments of the Parisian 
people towards the royal family. 





For the Harbinger. 
Samuel j[Lawson, 


OR, 
THE HISTORY OF AN INDEVIDUAL SOUL. 


BY S. H. LLOYD. 
CHAPTER I, 


Lo! in the volume of Nature behold ! 

She writes on the leaves in letters of gold, 

“ Change is the angel of pro on earth, 

ao which beauty has its continual birth ;” 
Then O! let us throw our sadness away, 

For Hope to the soul shall blossom alway. 

A few years ago I became a resident for a short 
time of the town of H » which was one of the 
most beautiful places, for an inland town, of which 
New England can boast. It nestled closely by a hill 
side as though seeking for repose beneath its ample 
shade, while a small rivulet twined like a garland 
among the little cottages that dotted the valley, that 
in the distance seemed like swans sporting in their 
sparkling element. Like all other New England vil- 
lages, it had its meeting houses, shops, &c., and was 
indeed quite a thriving place. The people who thére 
found shelter beneath its roofs, were like most other 
people, they had their virtues and their failings. Most 
of them, no doubt, liked their own ways, customs and 
opinions better than those of others. In one part of 
the village was a common, near which stood the Con- 
gregational Meeting House, built on the same site on 
which stood the old building, where formerly all the 
| people used to attend upon the ministry of one of their 
number, who now sleeps quietly in the burial ground 
that overlooks the town, which stands immediately in 
the rear of the church ; it was an old custom of our 
forefathers, and shows how unconsciously the works of 
men are fashioned after the similitude of their own 
hearts, for death was then associated with all theu 
forms and thoughts of religion, which was intended 
then more to fit the individual for death than that of 
fulfilling his true relations upon earth. Religion now 
is thought to have more reference to the soul’s rela- 
tions on this planet, and more cheerful views of death 
have taken the place of the old, accordingly the burial 
ground is now removed from its close proximity to the 
Meeting House, and is made even inviting to the feet 
of the passing stranger and a cheerful place of resort 
to those who have planted flowers over the last re- 
mains of their cherished ones. 

There were also two other Meeting Houses, of dif- 
ferent denominations, for in almost every New Eng- 
land village great changes have come over the religious 
opinions of the people. The minister is not now so 
much an object of worship as formerly, yet although 
there is even now much superstition connected with 
his office; yet he is regarded now with more of the 
feelings with which they look upon other men, subject 
alike to their failings and the same conditions that 
govern all. In short, the town was like most other 
towns. It had its news, gossip, and different ways to 
employ the minds of the thinking, the industrious and 
the idle. 

Like many other places, there was among the peo- 
ple at times, much excitement on what is called religion. 
In addition to the usual divisions that exist among 
churches of different denominations,a portion of the peo- 
ple was disposed to listen to what they called Come- 
outer Lecturers, who once in a while visited the town, 
They created no small uneasiness among Churches, 
who tried almost every means that iMhorance and big- 
otry are so skilful in producing, to put a stop to their 
influence. Some left the churches, over whom they 
affected to weep as over lost sheep who had wandered 
from the fold and listened to the voice of strangers. 
but although many others saw the new truths that had 
been proclaimed, yet for fear of losing their reputation, 
they were not disposed to follpw—or followed so far 
off that they again soon mingled with the crowd be- 
hind. ‘They were not yet prepared to part with the 
cloak of popularity that hides so many a naked heart 
and shameless bosom, without which no reform can 
ever be carried on. 

About this time one of the parish churches was in 
want of a new pastor, and much excitement was oc- 
casioned in the endeavors of the society to procure a 
suitable person to fill that office. The requisite quali- 
fication seemed to be, not the greatest love of the 
highest prevalent modes of thought, but one who 
should the most effectually unite the different factions 
in the society, for this society, the members of which 
had many good traits, was still like all other societies. 
It consisted of those of almost every variety of opin- 
ions, politicians and bigots, devout and indifferent wor- 
shippers, all of whom who contribute towards the sup- 





port of the minister having a voice in his settlement, 
according to the laws of the Commonwealth. And 
where such a heterogeneous mass is brought together, 
he must be very destitute of a reformatory spirit who 


can expect that the Reforms can flourish among such | 


a people. 
A young preacher who had for several Sundays oc- 
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cupied the pulpit, was engaged to supply it the next 
succeeding one, but in consequence of another engage- 





ment had secured the services of another to take‘his 
place and to attend a funeral in the suburbs of the 


town on his way thither. é 

It was in the fall of the year, the leaves were all 
seared or had fallen from the trees, and the wind that 
whistled among the hills was cold and cheerless, but all 
along the road people could be seen wending their 
way tothe house of mourning: It was an humble 
cottage, and as [ entered a small coffin was lying on 
the table, around which the mourning assembly was 
gathered. : 

At length the door opened and a stranger entered. 
He was @ young man of middling stature with a free 
and open countenance, that carried conviction to the 
individual that nothing was permitted to slumber in 
his breast that he thought would contribute to the in- 
terest of humanity, and this added to a warm heart, 
gave him a power over the sympathies of those whom 
he addressed. 

Upon its being announced to him that the friends were 
all assembled, he arose, and after waiting a moment, 
commenced his remarks. His theme was the nature 
of what we called death and the naturalness of the 
thought of the future continuance of the soul. He first 
showed how it harmonized with all the benevolent as- 
pirations of the soul and then said by way of affirma- 
tion of the power of Providence, in the language of 
Paul, “ Why think you it impossible with God for him 
to raise the dead ?”’+or, in words that would better suit 
the philosophy of his mind, “ Why think you it impos- 
sible that the soul should continue its future career, 
when its clayey tenement is mouldering in the dust ?” 
He referred us to the aspect that nature then presented, 
its leafless trees and flowerless fields. “The hand of 
death,” said he, “ is now laid upon all that has been 
beautiful and teeming with life, and soon the spirit of 
the skies will come and kindly wrap the fields in her 
robe of snow and silence continue to brood over all 
the scene. The forest’s ten thousand leafy tongues 
will awake no more melody, the birds come no longer 
to warble forth their lays, the streamlets lie with their 
icy arms folded over their breast. Nought will be 
heard but the solemn dirge like moaning of the forest, 
from the naked boughs which the wind is tossing in the 
air.” 

As he spoke, a cold sensation passed over the breast 
of his hearers as the very nakedness of death seemed 
to be portrayed to their minds, in all its seeming cold 
realities. But the sensation was only for a moment. 
“But what fact,” continued he, “is more impressed 


upon our minds than that this scene is only transitory. | exiled slmost around the world 


In all the nakedness of the forest there still is life. 
their now seemingly palsied limbs are the germs of ex- 
quisite leaves and finely fashioned flowers. The earth 
beneath is all alive with seeds, sown by the autumnal 
winds that tore them from the bosom of the flowers. 
The birds that made these woods alive with music have 
gone to seek their shelter beneath milder skies, but to 
return again when the Spring waves her banner of 
green in the air, the water will then leap from the 
mountain, the trees put forth their leaves, and melody 
again fill the earth. 

“« So to the external eye all seems cheerless when we 
gaze upon the stiffened limbs of man, the flower of 
the spirit. But what we see is but the covering the 
soul puts forth as trees put forth their leaves. It is that, 
and that alone, that decays, leaving the germ untouch- 
ed. That germ still exists, and will forever exist, 
clothing itself with new forms in its endless career of 
love and beauty. We see it not, say we, sometimes 
in our moments of doubt, neither see we the wind that 
fans our brows and kisses the flowers, or upheaves the 
mightiest trees in the forest, and piles up the waves 
like mountains, heaving with agitation. But we shall 
see the spirit when we shall be permitted to look through 
its own windows into the land of spirits, instead of out 
upon the open world that surrounds us. Let this 
comfort your hearts, said he, as you bear away the 
beautiful clay-house of your beloved one, knowing 
that it lives ina purer clime and is still on the mission 
of its being.” ’ 

These are but a few of the thoughts he uttered up- 
on that oceasion. Every heart seemed touched with 
the natural truthfulness and freshness of his remarks. 
He made no attempt to draw tears from the eyes of 
those he addressed, as seem to be the object of some, 
thinking: the most tearful address the moe: effectual. 
His seemed to be the true philosophy, seeking to have 
all regard the natural order of things as but steps to a 
higher form of development, and thus to give the soul 
a consciousness of repose, even while the breast mourns 
over the loss of the dearly beloved objects which it 
had treasured. 

The company finally rose and gazed before their de- 
parture upon the cold but beautiful form of her they 
were about consigning to the bosom of its mother 


earth. 


and beauteous as the rose that decked her bosom. 





'Not one of the least interested and sympathizing 
iwas the speaker himself, whose eyes did not seem 
| tired of gazing, and often have I heard him say, that 
he never should forget the sweet look of that little 
child as the mellow light from the windows casta 
| heavenly radiance upon her brow, and so gently rested 
| upon the young flower on its breast. | 
This was the young minister’s first introduction into 
lthe town of H All hearts seemed delighted 
Many went away, so I am told, feeling that he had 


leome who should lead them by the side of pleasant 


A little flower was blooming on its breast as | 
though to telleach heart, that the spirit was still fresh | gion on the banks of the Hudson. 





CHAPTER IL 


“ There is a time, when light and air and flowers 
Are shining bri ny © heresoe’er we tread ; 

When from the of the sweet winged hours 
An seneaaere et jove and peace is shed ;— 

When a ts by us on her angel wings 

And sweetly to the heart her anthem sings.” 


It may be that by this time some interest is elicited 
in behalf of young Lawson, the preacher to whom re- 
ference has been made in the preceding chapter. He 
was born in one of the principal commercial cities of 
ourcountry. His parents were frugal, industrious and 
possessed of many sterling traits, possessing, ameng 
other virtues, a frankness of deportment and simplicity 
of manners. Being of a timid disposition, he spent 
his time when not at school beneath the parental roof, 
from which habit he avoided many of the vices to 
which youth untortunately are so much addicted. 

In his childhood, he used to attend with his parents 
the meeting of a very eloquent preacher, who had re- 
cently embraced the idea of the universal Providence 
of God, in the final redemption of all mankind to ho- 
liness and happiness. Often on Sunday mornings 
might be seen, while the bells were tolling for meeting, 
with his hand grasping one end of his father’s cane, 
being unable to reach his hand without too much ex- 
ertion. Upon the ministry of this excellent man he 
attended, until the close of his life, which closed his 
ministry upon earth. 

It was by his ministry that the principles of love 
took deeper root in his young bosom, the effects of 
which will be seen in the sentiments that flowed into 
his mind in after life, and which only needed time and 
experience to develope. It was here also that he first 
learned that popularity was no evidence of truth, and 
to seek after principles irrespective of the wealth and 
reputation that might be sacrificed in consequence of 
embracing them. The effect*of which was, to lead 
him, when reason and conscience dictated, to embrace 
still more unpopular sentiments in after life, when his 
judgment had become matured and a wider scope was 

given to his soul. 

His youth was not so much taken up in sports as 
most children’s, though he did sometimes enter into 
the plays of his companions. He had arranged for 
himself in one corner of his father’s attic, a little place, 
where, surrounded by books and charts, he spent the 
He preferred the sweet re- 
tirement he there enjoyed to the plays of the street. 
As another exhibition of the tendency of his mind, he 
was a constant admirer of the beautiful. He would 
sit whole hours gazing upon the stars, wondering what 
kind of people inhabited them. He used to love to 
listen to the tales of the sea, from an uncle who had 


most of his leisure hours. 


Often would he fancy 


In | himself upon the waves, gazing upon the silent stars 


that gemmed the blue vaulted sky, or upon the sun as 
it arose from the water, shaking the diamonds from his 
wings, or listening to the sea birds that came shrieking 
around the masts. ; 

Being of an ardent temperament, when he made 
friends, even in his youth they were strong and lasting. 
While at school, at only the age of seven, he formed 
an attachment to a little girl, a sister of one of his 
own school mates. She was indeed beautiful and gen- 
tle; sweet as a rose just opening upon its stem. A 
very model for an artist. It would have done the soul 
good to have seen them at play, or as she threw her 
little naked arms around his neck and impressed a kiss 
upon his brow as they parted. 
that existed between them, like the loves of the flow- 
ers, and never did he in after life forget his little mate. 
Circumstances called her parents to remove back to 
their native place, an island that lies like a gem on the 
breast of Long Island Sound, by which his heart was 
saddened. Ruder natures than his might laugh at this 
youthful outgushing of his heart, but it was the spon- 
taneous flow of a pure spirit towards one of the most 
lovely objects on earth, a beautiful, light hearted girl, 
with a soul of divinity beaming through her eyes, those 
windows from which the spirit gazes upon the out- 
ward world. 

Time passed away and with it the sunny hours of 
youth, Hope fanning hia breast with her golden pinions 
and gemming the sky of the Future with many a star. 
Every thing seemed to be contributing to his success 
in life,and many were the thoughts of future blessings 
that visited his soul, like the golden beams of the sun 
piercing the trembling leaves of the trees, and seeking 
the breast of some lonely flower that was reposing in 
their shade. 


It was a holy affection 


‘Lo be Continued. 





Tue American Actor.—Mr. Forrest completed his 
engagement at the National Theatre in Cincinnati on 
the 13th ultimo, and remarked in his valedictory: 
“ To take leave of our friends under any circumstan- 
ces, is no pleagant duty, but to do so for the Last 

| TIME, to shut out and, forever, at parting, all hope of 
meeting again, is one of the saddest passages in this, 
our brief book of human life. Such a duty has now 
| devolved upon me.” We learn that it is the intention 
jof Mr. Forrest to devote himself to agricultural pur- 
suits. He isnow building himself an elegant man- 
He takes his leave 
of his arduous career in the prime of life, and at atime 
when the stage can poorly spare him. On whom will 





his mantle fall?’ He has wona distinction, which no 
j other American actor has approached ; and although 
it has been the fashion to decry Forrest as a mere phy- 
| sical actor, because forsooth, he has a Herculean frame 
}and powerful sinews, yet we have not seen him sur- 
passed by Macready or any other performer in parts 
requiring the highest order of intellectual ability for 
their impersonation, such as Othello, Macbeth and 
Richelieu. Of course Forrest wil! play a farewell en- 
| gagement in thiscity before his final retirement. What 
isto become of the new American piay, for which he 
offered the munificent prize of $3000? We presume 
of course that there will be aspirants enough for the 
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fame and the profit.— Boston Transcript 
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impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Rtiet is to come, and can only come from the new application 
of , of Universal justice and Universal love, 














b social , to commerce, to business, to active life. 
, Wiis Evceary Caannine. 
. The prospect in France, 


Oar readers, we know, will pardon us for devoting so 
many of our speculations to the great movements now 
taking place in France. Apart from the special duty 
which is laid upon us to correct the exaggerations and 
false reports of the daily papers, we feel we can do no 
greater good to our cause than by holding up before 
the, world, in its true light, the brilliant and imposing 
example of the New Republic. In the presenee of. 
events so august and momentous, all minor topics sink 
into the shade, 

The noble experiment of the French people is now 
in the full tide of operation. A regular government 


has been formed, and the constituent assembly is ad-! 


dressing itself to the important task of forming a con- 
stitution. In the preliminary steps thus far, @ great 
many indications of the future have been given—some 
in the highest degree promising, but others a little 
ominous. What we regret chiefly is that the National 
Assembly should not be composed of a larger working 
majority. of the progressivists. There is in it so strong 
an infusion of legitimist and “moderate” elements 
that its free and onward action will be considerably 
embarrassed. 

Yet the noble stand taken by Lamartine at the out- 
set, that all parties should be represented in the Exec- 
utive functions—assures us that the exalted and admi- 
rable spirit of conciliation and unity which made the 
Provisional Government so energetic, will control the 
future councils of the Republic. How beautiful the 
confessions of Lamartine and Ledru Rollin as to the 
harmony which pervaded the sessions of that unequalled 
body, and how they give the lie to the croaking false- 
hoods of the English press! Surely men, who in the 
midst of all the excitable influences ef a tremendous 
Revolution, could maintain such a calm, fraternal, in- 
dependent, almost holy position, will be found equal to 
any emergency. Who can read the sublime speech of 
Lamartine on the foreign relations of Europe, without 
feeling that this French Revolution is the greatest event 
of all time? 

But the defeat of Louis Blanc, what is to be said of 
that? We regret the manner of it, yet we trust that 
the results will in the end be propitious. The Nation- 
al Assembly in their impatience of the errors of de- 
tail into which he has fallen on the subjoct of “ the 
Organization of Labor,” have not done full justice to 
his noble motives and disinterested zeal. They have 
committed a mistake—often worse thana crime says 
Talleyrand—in not giving a more explicit and em- 
phatic approval to his gener! objects. In spite of his 
own fundamental errors in respect to the Repartition of 
Wages,” the Commission of Labor has done great 
good. Ithas kept the subject of Labor before the 
nation ; it has ledto the exposure and redress ofa 
great many social wrongs ; and it has preserved the 
restless and despised working classes on the side of 
peace and order. And these are services which should 
have been acknowledged—handsomely acknowledged 
by the Assembly—with an ample return of thanks to 
Blanc and Albert for their humane and disinterested 
attempts. 

At the same time, we are glad that Louis Blanc’s 
immediate projects have been checked, and that the 
inquiry into the state and demands of Labor is likely 
to take a more wholesome direction. Had a Ministry 
of Progress been constituted, according to the desire 
of Louis Blane, it would justly have been regarded as 
a sanction given to his plans by the Assembly. This 
it was unwilling to do ; yet the subject itself would not 

admit of being ignored. The committee on Labor, 
therefore, was agreed upon as a compromise of the 
difficulty. Whatever was good in Bl&nc’s schemes 
will doubtless be retained by this committee, whose 
exclusive business it will be to investigate the great 
question of Labor in all its bearings and tendencies. 
‘Thus the functions of the Luxemburg commission are 
continued under better auspices, and al) parties, all 
classes of social reformers, will have an opportunity to 
present their facts and reasonings. The Association- 
ists of France will specially rejoice at this turn of af- 
fairs, for it is precisely for this that they have contend- 
ed. They desire the interposition of government only 
so far as to give the Labor question a candid and 
thorough-going discussion, leaving it to-the voluntary 
action af the people to undertake its practical solu- 
on, 

This, the Associationists, for their part, are now de- 
termined toattempt. ConstpERaNnT has sent forth the 
word that Realization is now the order of the day, 
Afier long and weary years of combat, against the un- 
just and despotic war ofa false government, and against 
the fierce prejudices of a misinformed public opinion, 
the time has at last come for practical trial. ‘The gov- 

ernment has been overthrown ; prejudices are to a 
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The difference between these eminent advocates of | '0 it, its 


Social Reform is explained in the following admirable 
speech, made by Constperant before the Commission 
of Laborers at the Luxembourg, on the 22d of March. 
The principle of equal remuneration to every laborer, 
irrespective of services performed, is sustained by the 
sentiment of benevolence, of Christian fraternity, and 
might be successfully applied to a limited nomber of 
associates, whose principal bond of union was friend- 
ship, or acommon religious faith. The introduction of 
the minimum, however, destroys the necessity for this 
arrangement, considered merely in a social or fraternal 
point of view ; while, in its industrial relations, the 
scientific theory ,so well stated by Considerant, will be 
found to possess the most important practical advan- 
tages. 

«I was not present at yesterday’s session, nor at the 
commencement of to-day’s session ; but I perceive 
from what I have just heard that the question of repar- 
tition is under discussion. 

« T would first remark that, in my opinion, the differ- 
ent theories of repartition should be clearly explained, 
rether than made the subject of dispute. We should 
start with the principle of liberty, and frankly admit 
that the leading formulae shaltbe applied in the differ- 
ent establishments, in order to bring them to the test of 
experience. ; 

“ One party goes for equality of wages. I am deci- 
dedly opposed to this principle of repartition ; but I 
have nv objections to allowing its advocates to make 
use of it for themselves. No principle can claim an 
exclusive right to acceptance ; they should all be set 
forth and decided on by experiment. If we clearly es- 
tablish this idea, there will be no need of contention or 
debate. They who go for equality will associate under 
a contract of equality ; they who go for a proportional 
repartition will associate under a contract of propor- 
tional repartition. The different systems will be put 
in operation, and every person can decide for that which 
the results of experience point out as the best. If no 
one system should absorb all the rest, if each system 
should retain more or less advocates, the worst effect 
would be, that they would all be preserved and be free- 
ly developed side by side. This would not be a very 
atrocious wrong to any one.} 

“ Having said thus much, I will now explain my own 
theory, which is not that of equality, but of propor- 
tionality. 

“ All the arguments that are alleged in favor of equal- 
ity proceed from confounding two principles, which, I 
think, should be kept entirely separate and distinct ;— 
I meat the principle of right, and the principle of du- 
ty. 
"a According to strict right, every man, being a free 
activity, is the proprietor of the value which he cre- 
ates. If one man, other things being equal, labors 
three times as much as another man, and thus creates 
three times as much value, he has a right to what he 
creates, that is, to a three-fold share of the product of 
the common labor. In my opinion, there is no law to 
make in regard to repartition ; we have only to estab- 
blish a strict accountability, that is, an accountability 
which distinctly determines the amount of value creat- 
ed by each one in the collective operation. Each, in his 
own strict right, takes what he has created, no more, 
and no less, 

« But, is it asked, what is to be done with the feeble, 
the sick, the children, and the aged? I answer, that 
those who do not labor, who cannot labor, have no 
right to anything, in their capacity as laborers. Bat 
these beinzs belong to our race, they are our children, 
our parents, or to speak generally, our brothers; and I 
say, that it isthe duty of those who have been able to 
create values, to renounce freely, voluntarily, a portion 
of what they have produced, in order to create the 
minimum necessary to those who have not been able 
to produce anything. It is thus accordingly that I es- 
tablish the arrangement of the minimum due to the 
feeble as men, and not as laborers, on the ground of 
duty, of humanity, of the sentiment of fraternity. I 
thus preserve the principle of devotedness, in man, by 
making devotedness proceed from spontaniety, from 
liberty, and not from law ; for, if the law imposes de- 
votedness on us as an obligation, we are no longer free, 
devoted men, but machines moved by the lever of the 
law. 
« | go for securing every man, in his own right, in 
the first place ; then, I maintain, that the social imstitu- 
tion and the sentiment of fraternity shoald lead every 
man, established in his own right, to make the most so- 
cial use of it, the use demanded by the principle of du- 
ty. 
“ Products are created by the codperation of three 
forces. First, Capital. Without capital, that is without 
the instruments of labor, without means in advance, 
without landed property, without shops, without tools, 
there are no means of creating values. 

« Capital, in its turn, is unproductive alone. 
not produce, until it is fructified by labor. 

“ In fine, the marriage of labor and capital is more 
or less fruitful, in proportion to the degree of ability or 
| skill with which the labor is performed. 

“ Since Capital, Labor, and Skill are the three ele- 
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true right, its right recognized by the other as: 


ments. 
“ Now, inasmuch as our associates are men and 


hid eset thay wil be: wony. andl lod to puba.bete 


an equitable portion trom the rights of each, to 


the minimum necessary to the existence of the weak. 


This portion will continually increase with the devel- 
opment of social riches, and all legitimate interests 
will be satisfied, all rights united, all aseociates will be 
really associates, because they will be secured in their 
mutual rights; and they will show themselves men 
and Christians, because they will do voluntarily, freely, 
for their feeble brothers, that which they wish should 
be done to them.” They will be securedin their rights, 
they will perform their duty, and their duty establishes 
a constantly increasing minimum, which is the social, 
humane, colleetive portion, determined by the living 
conscience ot all men, and not imposed by an abstrac- 
tion without heart, called the law. 

“To sum up, I go for proportional repartition, not 
for equal repartition ; but I have no desire to prevent 
the partisans of equal repartitition from applying their 
theory to themselves, and to all whom they can con- 
vince of itstruth. I ask for myself, for the theory of 
proportional repartition, nothing but a free and just ap- 
plication ; and I appeal fearlessly to the genius of hu- 
manity and to experience, for the triumph of the theo- 
ry, which I regard as the scientific or true expression of 
the natural law, that is to say, of the actual relations 
of the elements of humanity.” 





Political Economy. 


We have long had a desire to give a poke at that 
arch old hypocrite and humbug, half knave and half 
fool, which has hoodwinked the eyes, and sucked the 
blood out of the hearts of so many naturally excellent 
men, and which passes under the name of Political 
Economy. But we find, that before we have time even 
to get our cudgels ready, the very friends of this stu- 
pendous compound of wolf and old woman, this pa- 
troness of cunning and fraud, who drivels sentimental- 
ity while she laughs at the misery of millions, are 
turning conspirators themselves, and inflicting divers 
sly stabs into the back and loins of their foster mother. 

But before going any further, we should say that by 
Political Economy we do not mean the science which 
passes under that name on the continent of Europe, but 
simply that view of the science which has its peculiar 
seat and home in England. It is probably known to 
our readers that there are two schools of Political Econ- 
omists,—the French and the English—the latter of 
whom are partizans of the Laissez-faire or Devil- 
may-care system, while the former, with one or two 
exceptions,contend for the organization of labor in 
some form orother. Adam Smith was the founder 
and most illustrious exponent of the former system, 
while Sismondi is perhaps the best known teacher of 
the latter. It isto the former only that we apply the 
harsh epithets we have used above, though we think 
the latter exceedingly imperfect and vicious. 

Well, as we said, the very friends and neighbors of 
this female Dragon of Wantley are turning out with 
their swords and pruning hooks to make holes in her 
great crocodile body. Many of those who have been 
most ready to fight to the death in her. defence, now 
either exhibit a lukewarm attachment, or actually set to 
work pulling out her claws, and running sticks in her 
watery, bleared old eyes. By this we mean, that more 
has been gaid within the last year in England, in spite 
of the free-trade movement, to uudermine the confi- 
dence of men in what are called “the established 
principles of Political Economy,” than during the 
whole period of their previous existence. It is almost 
impossible to take up an English periodical or newspa- 
per which does not gravely question one or more of the 
received dogmas of this pretended science. We have 
already given numerous instances of this in the extracts 
we have made from Reviews and Journals, if we had 
space, we could as many more ; but at present we 
confine ourselves to one sample. 

A new book on Political Economy has been recent- 
ly published in England, by Mr. J. Stuart Mill, one of 
the most enlightened and logical of the English phil- 
osophers. He is essentially a disciple of the Smith 
School, but at the same time he qualifies the system to 
such an extent that it istlmosteviscerated. Its funda- 
mental ‘characteristic—laissez-faire——he rejects, or 
rather hedges it round with so many picket-fences of 
conditions that he might as well reject it altogether ; 
he confesses that its tendencies are to degrade the 
masses and build up a monied feudalism ; and he looks 
forward to larger applications of the codperative prin- 
ciple as a means of retrieving the evils of the old sys- 
tem. But what is more, the work is well received by 
the English press. In the Liverpool Mercury, for in- 
stance, we find this reference to it in an article other- 
wise interesting, too : 


“ Communtsm.—The reply of M. Lamartine to the 
| address presented by the Society of Political Economy 
|to the Provisional Government has been subjected to 

an angry Criticism at the hands of certain disciples of 
that science. The amour popre of these gentlemen 


great extent subdued ; friends have sprung up on all/ ments of production, I regard as the wisest formula of | takes offence at the French Minister for venturing to 


sides ; the men and the means are at hand ; now let 
them goto work. They are out of the wilderness : 
let them organize for the conquest of the Promised 
Land. A glorious band has been long waiting for the 
fulfilment of their hopes, but the hour of their joy and 
triumph approaches. Maythey be as wise in their 
prosperous, as they have been patient in their adverse 
fortunes ! 


distribution, the free, voluntary association of capital, 
labor, and talent; I open, in Association, an accpunt 
with these three elements, and I give to each of them 
in the total produet,—what? Precisely the share which 
each has produced in the work. By this method, I do 
nothing arbitrary. I impose no law on any of the ele- 
ments of production, I ascertain the share of each in 
| the codoperation, and in giving to each what it has cre- 


hint that Political Economy is but ‘a rising science;— 
under most of the forms in which it is taught, ‘ merely 
speculative;—and which must be developed in its 
| practical relations to social philosophy, in order that 
that ‘ wealth of nations’ which it professes to expound, 
may include the means of making ‘ the entire people 
rich, as well of rendering ‘individuals wealthy.’ M. 
Lamartine has the hardihood to prescribe an extended 
province for the science. It should be, he says, ‘ the 
| science by the results of which not only will labor and 
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counsel M Lamartine is abuse 
as little better than a Communist. As might he 
in the jud§ment of his critics, propose to the 
discovery of a new planet, as propound to Pojj 
mecsony, Se, eras ee ee of the greates 
‘wealth of all. The sphere of politico-economic jj. 
ence is limited to the exposition of the laws that 
late the production and distribution of wealth, 
Political omist observes and records the 80UrC ey 
in which wealth rises, and the channels in Which it 
flows. But to offer to his considera the question 
how these sources might be purified, and these chan. 
nels widened and d ed, so as to irrigate and fey. 
tilize a more extended region, is like asking the A,. 
tronomer to attempt a better regulation of the tides o 


the ocean. 

“Now, these pedant objectors blunder in limine, They 
altogether lose sight of the fact, that any science whic) 
has man for its object,—which professes to explain the 
laws of his being and well-being,—must rest on a falg 
foundation if it ignore the progressive nature of may 
Truth in physical science is ultimate and absolute 
Truth in moral, political, and economic science, is:imj. 
ted and relative. Change man’s position eithe 
subjectively or objectively, and you change the charap. 


.| ter of his duties, rights, and interests. To place pos 


litical economy, therefore, in the same category wii), 
the exact sciences, is manifestly absurd. In investiga. 
ting external nature, the philosopher has to do only 
with what is. When he has ascertained this, he hg 
ascertained what will be; for the subject matter of hi 
inquiry is unchanging. But it is not so when we tun, 
our attention to questions affecting the being and dp. 
ing of man. Here the discovery of what is, is not the 
discovery of what will be. The condition of mankin{ 
is subject to progressive changes ; and the inquiry wij 
be ever recurring,—how do these changes affect the 
laws of thatcondition? The adjustment of the ques. 
tions as to wages, profits, rents, values and prices, mus, 
be different in one century from what it is in another. 
There is no possible solution of these that will last as 
long as the law of gravitation. 

«This is precisely however,what political economisy 
are unwilling to believe. They are resolved to be ez. 
act philosophers. They look into the busy world, to 
see how wealth is produced and how distributed ; and 
they report whatis. But the man who, like M. La. 
martine, puts the further question Ought it so to be? 
— is at once scouted by them as an unscientific enquir. 
er. We tell them that it is they who are unscientific 
inquirers, and who, by their shallow pedantry and sia. 
vish adherence to conventional theories would narrow 
and degrade one of the noblest of sciences. This 
truth is affirmed by John Stuart Mill—perhaps the mos 
learned and profound practical philosopher of ox 
times—in his work just published on the ‘ Princi 
of Political Economy.’ As Adam Smith was the foun. 
der of Political Economy, so does Mr. Mill deserve to 
be called its restorer. The great father of the science 
evolved his principles from the facts of the existing so- 
ciety in which he moved and lived. His feeble follow- 
ers have continued to swear by these principles as ‘ the 
economical laws of a stationary and unchanging socie- 
ty. But society does move, nevertheless; and Mr. 
Mill proclaims that to our ‘theory of equilibrium’ we 
must add a ‘theory of motion’ that to the study of 
the.‘ Statics’ of Political Economy, which at present 
engrosses the exclusive attention of soi-disans Politi- 
cal Economists, we must join the study of the ‘ Dyna- 
mics’ of the science, if we would turn it to any prof- 
table account. 

“On all the great social questions of the day, which 
have a present and living interest for us all, Mr. Mil 
has a wise word to say. Butit 1s with his views on the 
subject of the ‘ organization of industry’ that we ar 
now concerned. Communism, as in every pepula 
error, there is a truth in virtue of which it has vitality ; 
and it is the part of wisdom to find out the true and 
discard the false. Communism is but the exaggeration 
of a social truth as yet imperfectly apprehended and 
partially applied—the power of association as a meats 


of elevating the mental and physical condition of the 


laboring population. It is a principle already at work 
in society, and seeking further development. Cluts, 
Insurance Offices, and Joint Stock ies, are al 
practical applications of the principle. But in very 
few instances has it been extended to manual industry. 
In the cases in which it has, however, the material and 
moral benefits resulting have been very remarkable. 
he Cornish miners, for éxample, are distinguished, # 
ee eee oad ek bot 
rality, ye ing any ities to 
among other laborers ; and the result is mainly attrib 
utable to the exercise of an associative industry. Th 
different gangs are so many industrial compauiet. 
They contract with the agent of the mine-owner © 
work a portion of a vein, fitting the ore for market, * 
so much in the pound of the price which the ore fetches 
when sold. contracts are made periodically. 
They feel as the partners in a joint stock adventur, 
and their faculties are stimulated to exertion. 
men are all characterized by providence, self-respe¢, 
and self-reliance, and many of them are, on the 
thority of Dr. Barham, ‘men of considerable kno¥ 
ledge’ A great number of them have purchased leas 
holds for ninety-nine years, on which they have built 
comfortable houses for themselvesand their families. of 
the £281,541 deposited in the Cornish Savings Banks, 
two-thirds, it was calculated, belonged to the minet™ 
Again, in the American Ships trading to China, ea¢ 
sailor has an interest in the profits of voyage ; 
their very marked superiority as men and seamen ove 
the general run of mariners, is very justly ascribed '° 
the character of their condition, which raises them 
above the mere servile laborer for hire. We might !® 
stance other illustrative examples ; but our limits for- 
bid. The natural tendencies of society towards the 
wider development of the codperative principle * 
thus strikingly enunciated by Mr. Mill in the followiné 
passage from the work aboye alluded to:— 

“<T’o work at the bidding and for the profit of anoth- 
er, without any interest in the work—the price of ‘ te 
labor being adjusted by hostile competition, one i¢ 
demafiding as much, and the other paying a5 little » 
possible—is not, even when wages are high, @ satisfac 
tory state to human beings of educated intelligenc® 
who have ceased to think themselves naturally infer!" 
to those whom they serve. * aw 
Labor is unquestionably more productive on the : 
tem of large industrial enterprises ; the proauce, ! - 
greater absolutely, is greater in proportion to the 1a ; 
employed—the same number of persons can be SP 
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| 'n which case, by what ingenious device is his Holi- 


The value ofthis onguo 


widening and embittering feud 6 
oe tabéeede aad the class of capitalists, must, [ 
think, impress itself by degrees on all who habitually 
reflect on the condition and tendencies of modern so- 
I cannot conceive how amy such person can 
persuade himself that the majority of the community 
will for ever, or even for much longer, consent to hew 
wood and draw water all their lives in the service and 
for the benefit of others ; or can doubt that they will be 
jess and less willing to codperate as subordinate agents 
in any work, when they have no interest in the result, 
and that it will be more and more difficult to obtain 
the best work-people, or the best services of any work- 
people, except on conditions similar in principle to those 
of M. Leclaire.* Although, therefore, arrangements 
of this sort are now in their infancy, their multiplication 
and growth ,when once they enter into the general do- 
main of popular discussion, are among the things which 
may most confidently be expected.’ a) 

“The science of Political Economy does not disdain 
to concern itself about the lot of the laborer, let So- 
cialists say what they please. To the more intelligent 
of the working-classes, we would commend the philo- 
sophic pages of Mr. Mill for the proof how little can 
be done by Governments, and how much must be done 
by themselves towards the permanent amelioration of 
the character and condition of the laborer.” 





How rr strixes a Srrancer.—The editor of the 
Cincinnati Herald, who we believe is a born Buckeye, 
thus gives the impression made by his first visit to this 
monstrous omnium gatherum of civilization : 

«Of the city of New York itself, Ihave seen as 
much as a person well could see in a week, by dint of 
hard walking, much riding, and close observation. I 
have visited the Croton Reservoir and Aqueduct, 
Greenwood Cemetery, the Navy Yard, Trinity Church, 
the Five Points, etc., &c. Butatter all, it is literally 
true that I have not been able to see the city for the 
houses! It has been a very superficial view—a look at 
the mere surface—the mysteries of life and death, ot 
joy and sorrow, lying beneath are covered up from hu- 
man observation. It is best, no doubt, that it is so. 
What living man could look upon them in their awful 
nikedness and not grow sick of life ? 

“New York is distinguished for its number and ar- 
chitectural beauty of its churches. I looked upon 
them as beautiful specimens of art. Icould not be 
convinced they were true temples of religion. They 
are for the most part, inhabited by the spirit of pride 
and trade. One of them has an income of millions, 
derived in part, from the wages of prostitution! Into 
another, Christ himself, were he on earth again, could 
not enter without a ticket from a pew holder! All of 
them lift their towering heads in sight of the destitu- 
tion of thousands of human beings without a single 
adequate effort for their relief. Yet there are many 
good men among them, who are anxiously inquiring 
for light and knowledge.” 





A Mistake Corrected. 


The Louisville Examiner makes the following in- 
telligent statement, which places the position of the 
Associationists of France in its true light. We have 
taken no small pains to present this subject clearly and 
distinetly before our readers, but we still find the great- 
est misrepresentations put fortheven by prints that profess 
to have a character to sustain. They may learn an 
instructive lesson from the candor and truthfulness of the 


The number of the communists is very much over- 
stated. It is not large either in Paris or the Provinces 
—not large enough, certainly, to defy the central pow- 
er, or overthrow it. 

Then again they are confounded with the disciples 
of Fourier. are very numerous, and have as 
leaders, some of the ablest men in Europe. It would 
be difficult to find the ior of Victor Considerant. 

s these doctrines differ wholly from Communism, 
followers of Fourier are the fast friends of or- 
the Provisional Government, and especially of 
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Letter From London. 
Lonvon, May 12, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 

My Deak Frienps:—The continental news by this 
boat has one item of great significance: the floating 
of St. Peter's chair by the Democratic wave. It seem- 
ed at one time to be very probable that the Papacy, as 
& temporal power, was about to fall in a rude way: in- 
stead of this, however, it has only been launched upon 
the great ocean of the people’s will. Strange that a 
ship which has been in dock for fifteen hundred years 
should make ite virgin voyage to please our love of 
movemem. The coercion of the Pope by the Romans 
can searcely fail to bear fruit towards the general inter- 
sts of religious faith. Will the next Pope be elected 
by the College of Cardinals, or by the Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romanus? The consequence of the recent 
shock to the Papal power must be, one would think, 
either the separation of the Papacy from all temporal | 
power, or the appointment of the Popes, soul and body, 
‘emporally and spiritually, by the Roman Democracy, 





n ; 
88 to be regarded as the successor of St. Peter? 
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‘ house-painter, who made a most successf 4 
periment, in admitting to » share cf I “ — _s 

; the profits 
‘sea eauployed by him.—See Chambers” Journal for Septeuiec eh lela 





; | Probably, for that nonce, it may be found out that 


Christianity itself is Democratic or Republican, and so, 
through a kind of mystic sense, Peter may be the sym- 
bol of Universal Suffrage. But then, again, what 
Catholic power could a Pope claim over the various 
limbs of the Church, oan Portugal, Belgi- 
um, France, Ireland, if only by the Papal 
States? Really, upon looking. at the matter closely, it 
seems as if the High Pontificate must ultimately be- 
come disconnected from all temporal rule, and perhaps 
be as locomotive as the generalship of the Jesuits. 
Nor need any good Catholic take much to heart such a 
consummation. Shorn of his petty mundane dominion, 
but retaining the Palatia! Vatican with St. Peter’s, the 
Pope, as a moveable influence, visiting the whole world 
for his diocese, taking counsel of all kindreds and na- 
tions, learning the mind of the ages, would for the first 
time be apprenticed to that business which he has ig- 
norantly professed so long,—the establishment of Uni- 
versal Unity—that is to say, Catholicism. For exam- 
ple, what a grand impulse the Holy Father would give 
to the Church Universal, by a Diocesan Visit to New 
York,and how much wiser and better man, how much 
more deeply Catholic, his Holiness would be, by the 
Phalansteriafi grounding which you would give him 
during the few days which he would providentially 
spend among the Catholics of the Harbinger. The 
whole earth would then become Catholic, and every 
town and village thereof. Roman Catholic (which is 
almost a contradiction in terms) would give place to 
Mundane Catholic; or if you need have locality in 
universality, all the bits of space would claim a share. 
After this, by a few cardinal reforms—by the abolition 
of a few manifest absurdities, and the granting of a 
few plain liberties—the old stock of catholicism would 
easily absorb Protestantism, and find all Christendom 
grouped harmoniously under its shade ; having previ- 
ously studied the natural history of every minutest sect 
as a fact, and provided by groups and series for its per- | 
manence and utilization under the world tree. Such 
an event is devoutly to be wished ; for Catholicism at 
this present is most unintelligent, and Protestantism 
most conceited and barren ; nor can anything short of 
universal unity, which ballasts mind with good mat- 
ter, and brings bread and cheese into doctrinals, save 
either of these very necessary, yet very naughty and 
contumacious churches. I call them contumacious, 
for they have resisted the light of heaven; and for 
hundreds of years Catholicism has persisted in want- 
ing it knows not what, and Protestantism in boasting 
that it wants nothing. A new church will be that 
which knows what it wants, and wants what it knows, 
in every sphere, moral, intellectual, physical, and, last- 
ly, spiritual. 

So much for Rome, but what of England? What 
is she doing? England, dear friends, is standing on 
the banks of the Revolutionary river, now and then 
wading in with her long legs, and fishing in this fine 
weather with infinite satisfaction. She dips her bill in- 
to Paris, and brings it out again half open, and half 
shut upon a golden trout. She stands still and silent in 
the bay whither the troubled fishes resort from the fury 
of the middle current. Ever and anon, after a live 
mouthful of extraordinary size, she plumes herself ac- 
curately before the watery mirror. She keeps up cheer- 
fully her royal crest, and would not be any other bird 
than she is forall the world. Her liberty is the only 
kind of liberty there is; her element is also the only 
one. The Times has hinted thus much, prompted by 
the New York Morning Express. It is evidently the 
voice of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

There is great truth init. The reaction against po- 
litical change has occurred here before politics have 
exhausted themselves. They are not half carried out 
yet, and already we feel that rights are not what we 
want. The Whig Ministry perceiving this, has boldly 
declared against Reform, but whether they have acted 
advisedly, is a question. Certain it is that their present 
policy should in all respects be Fabian ; for they have 
no statesmanship, no plans, nothing but political des- 
pair, self laudation, and special constables, to draw up- 
on. They wait upon the tides and the seasons ; a good 
harvest keeps them in, a bad one kicks them out. 
Above ail, however, it is nature’s horror of vacuum 
that maintains them where they are ; there is nobody 
else better than they, to take their places. Legislative- 
ly they—the former progressive and expansive party— 
do nothing, are doing nothing, and can do nothing, 
but“ repress, compress, suppress.” Even their Health 
of Towns’ Bill is of doubtful success. Our vaunted 
municipal system enables any large town—for instance, 
London—to empty its sewers and waft its steams 
athwart the country’s nose ; and the laissez-faire min- 
istry tells you that it would be a wicked piece of cen- 
tralization were the nose to dominate over the politic 
body, and to insist upon the washing of the feet. No, 
it the feet are comfortable in dirt, in dirt let them con- 
tinue: Is it not true that the deeper we draw from 
the sources of civilization, the more we guage the old 
well of philosophic impossibility. Nothing appears to 
be the great remedy for all our evils: and nothing is 
certainly the logical end of the “four uncertain sci- | 
ences ;” hell first, and then annihilation. Yet let us'| 
turn away to hope, which is the beginning of active | 
heaven. At the risk of any inconsequence, we have | 
a divine right against misery and despair. 

It is doubtful what immediate success will attend 
the new reforming party, which aims to give the legis- | 
lature a very broad democratic basis: although it is 
plam that the event must come ultimately. But the 
property of the country is very much frightened at 
present by the financial state of France, and moreover | 
the people have just concluded one long agitation, and 
if we may credit thé shewing of the last thirty years, | 
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will require some time before they can make up their 


minds for another. I am sure that they woald not en- 
dure the trouble of a seven years’ campaign (as against 
the corn laws) for a few common-sense changes. It is 
probable, then, that the new movement will either 
slumber for some time, or achieve its results in a year 
or two, 

Our anti-centralization spirit, among other effects, 
makes pational education impossible ; not perhaps so 
bad a thing, for what sort of education could be given? 
Stones for bread, and serpents for fish, with the rod for 
an attraction. Nevertheless it is provoking to observe 
the detailed collision of interests, and the slow progress 
of harmonic truths, in this great country. It is a mel- 
ancholy comment upon the theories of a perfectible 
Representative Government. 

Among those whom the European crisis has blown 
into a little heat, is Thomas Carlyle, who occasionally 
enlightens the people with one of his rare diatribes in 
the Examiner newspaper. An article of the kind, on 
Ireland, @ week or two since, is worth your notice. 
What a sad thing it is, that a mind like his should be 
so negative and so potently inorganic. He has now 
cried out againt shams, until his cry is itself a sham, 
for when you ask him what is to come of it, he only 
repeats the cry. There is, however, pure metal in that 
heart of his, could it only flow out in the bright dies of 
thoughts and works which stand ready to receive and 
convert it in the new mint of Association. 





Letter from Hugh Doherty. 
Paris, May 11, 1848. 
My Dear W. 


All is going on well here; the provincial reactionna- 
aries who came to Paris to put down the revolution, 
have been singularly modified in thought and tone by 
the contact of the Republican atmosphere of Paris. 
The fanatical republicans have also been toned down a 
little by the magnitude of affairs and the responsibility 
of their position. 

All parties are desirous of doing something reasona- 
ble, and the two extremes are equally disposed to rally 
round the central party in order to avoid collision. 

The election of the President of the Assembly is 
an excellent sign of the times. He is a religious or 
Roman Catholic socialist. He is also an independent 
thinker, andan honest man. His stern morality in- 
spires the Bourgedisie and the Catholics with a certain 
degree of confidence, and his avowedly democratic so- 
cialism unarms the suspicion of the communists, repub- 
licans and socialists. One party thinks he is too phil- 
osophicad in his theology, the other deems him wanting 
in the seience of Association, but both are willing to 
be handin hand with him as with a neutral link in the 
fraternal chain they are obliged to form in the Assem- 
bly. 

The best possible feeling exists at present in all par- 
ties, with the exception of an imperceptible knot of 
fanatics in the extreme camps. The Bourgeoisie per- 
ceive that they must do something to benefit the labor- 
ing classes, if they wish to prevent a general outbreak. 
The Democratic party see plainly that they must study 
plans of reorganization, and propose something practi- 
cal, if they wish to maintain their influence over the 
working-classes, and inspire their adversaries with re- 
spect for their intelligence and their intentions. 

The first great shock of extremes has therefore pro- 
duced a medium tone of thought and sentiment which 
makes the first proceedings of the National Assembly 
much more easy and agreeable than had been appre- 
hended. It would be rash, however, to conclude that 
all will go on smoothly to the end of the first session. 
Many causes of dissension stil] exist, and the discus- 
sions will produce a series of oscillations between the 
strong determination to progress in social changes, on 
the one hand, and an irritable impulse to resist such 
changes on the other. The people, by and by, will be 
as Byron says, the stronger, and when things have 
come to a decided stand still on the old line of move- 
ment, the resisting parties will be more inclined to listen 
to new projects : and like the old proprietors of stage 
coaches, they will think it prudent to invest their capi- 
tal in the new “ infernal ” railways which cut up all the 
roads and spoil the parks, and ruin honest men to fill 
the pockets of a set of speculators, who know well that 
it is all a hoax, but who like cunning rogues back out 
of the concern as soon as they have raised the price of 
shares and realized a profit. 

The old stagers have a dea! to say in both cages, but 
the railways and the social systems are the order of the 
day, and laboring men intend to travel up to fortune 
and refinement at a pace which has been hitherto un- 
known to any of the practical old stagers. Explosions 
may take place, and soeial locomotives may run off 
the rails at times, as Louis Blanc’s has done, but new 
arrangements will be made, and notwithstanding acci- 
dents and loss of life and property in wild attempts, 
the principle of free and natural association for the 
good of all, will certainly prevail in Europe svon, and 
firat of all no doubt, in France. 

You seem surprised that Louis Blanc had so few 
The Bourgeoisie and the shopkeepers of Paris 





votes 

opposed him to a man, from fear and prejudice, and 
in the country parts of the department, the gentry and 
the priests influenced the votes of laboring men. The | 
100,000 votes by which he was elected, were the votes 
of working-men in Paris only, and they represent the | 
real wants and feelings of the people everywhere 
Louis Blane has made a blunder in his theory of equal | 
salaries, but he isa man who will profit by experience 
and remedy the practical defects of his social theories 
as he progresses. I think he is the most decided spirit 
of the Revolution, and when others like Lamartine 





and his friends are quite worn out, Louis Blane will 










ble with its old friends. 
pened not to reach me, and it was like the loss of a din- 


punctuality. 
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have gained strength by his experience, and then be- 
come the leading man, or one of the leading men of 
the practical reorganizing party. He is the only man 
of the Provisional Government who has at once @ sys- 
tem and a will. His system wants improving, but ex- 
perience and study will do that forhim. The others 
have a will, but no idea of the way to realize new the- 
ories. ‘Their minds are like the minds of the mass, 
who think something should be done, but know not 
what, nor how. 

Confidence is coming back apace, and gives little 
life to the old state of things, which will sink quietly to 
feebleness, until conspiracy and intrigue on the part of 
those who wish it to revive in all its plethorical iniqui- 
ty, throw it into new convulsions, and precipitate its 
dissolution by their frenzy. ‘ 

We shall have a calm of confidence and hope, util 
the natural storm of the debates is raised in the Assem- 
bly, by the gradual explosion of adverse sentiments 
and views regarding the wants and the rights of the 
working-classes. This storm is almost sure to come, 
for even the organ of Buchez, the Revue Nationale, 
puts forth a plan this day, in which the laborer is told 
he must emancipate himself from the slavery of pay- 
ing interest to capital for the use of land and other ne- 
cessary instruments of labor. It is a question of time, 
but the privilege of usury and interest on capital, at 
the expense of labor, is already doomed. 

Ever yours, sincerely, 
Hven Douerrty. 





The Press.—Labor and Capital.—France.—Association. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GENTLEMAN :—It is amusing to see the conduct of 
some newspapers, English as well as American. When- 
ever the great question of capital and labor comes up, 
they immediately become confused and do not know 
what to make of it, even if they have a moment be- 
fofe reasoned in the calmest manner on other subjects. 
It is evident, that they have not been able as yet to 
master this immense problem. It astounds them in its 
vast magnitude. Thanks tothe late king of France 
whose timely dethronement has afforded a chance for 
the intelligent men of France, like Lamartine, etc., 
who have for years understood this question,to rise to the 
top of affairs. We trust, that the revolution, which so 
auspiciously placed them in the government, will not 
be merely a political, but also a social one, that is, with 
the greatest freedom of pdlitical organization, the ques- 
tion of capital and labor will come nearer to its solu- 
tion, and particularly that labor will be organized. 

There can be no doubt, that the influence of Asso- 
ciationists has caused this revolution to be thus blood- 
less and noble. Men have given an impulse to the 
movement, who fully comprehend the destiny of the 
French nation. I believe that France will neveragain 
bea monarchy. It will have to-surmount innumera- 
ble difficulties, but it will conquer in the end. What 
convinced me of the truth of Association was precisely 
this: The French have had more experience in gov- 
ernment affairs than any othernation. In France, there- 
fore, the Messias of the social revolution had to arise. 
They had tried absolute monarchy, republicanism, con- 
stitutional monarchy despotism, etc. and returned at last 
again to a republic, which will not satisfy them without 
industrial organization. The lucid mind of Fourier 
has foreseen all this. France was the country destined 
by Providence to be the harbinger of the social revo- 


lution. 


Yours, Very truly, 
N 





Correspondence, 
N. Y. May Ilith, 1848. 
Messrs. Epitors: 

Enclosed is one dollar for the continuance of the 
Harbinger. Ihave taken your paper ever since the 
first number was issued from the press, and have found 
it every way worthy the patronage of one that is striv- 
ing to be a lover of the whole human race. I hope 
the day is not far distant when we shall realize practi- 
cally the doctrines of Association; it seems to be the 
only true order of society, based as it is upon love to 
all universally, and carried out by practice, not merely 
acknowledging that men ought to love one another as 
christianity has taught in the abstract, but it teaches 
carrying it out in all the relations that men sustain to 
one another through life. I think the course the 
leading Associationists are taking in this coun- 
try is the only consistent one under present circum- 
stances ; that is in appointing efficient lecturers,and by 
means of the press, in letting the people know what 
the doctrines are, and what is proposed by those that 
advocate them. Men have got to be convinced ot the 
truthfulness and justice of a doctrine, before they will 
embrace it, and be willing to live up to it in practice. 
There is but little use in trying to realize the benefits of 
Association by practical demonstration, until the public 
mind is sufficiently enlightened to guarantee capital 
enough to commenrice one and carry it out successfully, 
which would do more to convince the remaining unbe- 
lievers in the doctrines of social science, than preach- 
ing and the press would accomplish in two centuries. 








I remain your ob’t sery’t, I. Vv. 

Mass. May 5th 
Dear Sirs,—Will you please forward the Harbinger 
as heretofore. It has wonderfully improved since its 
removal to New York. It is now almost indispensa- 


My copy tor April 21 hap- 


neron a hungry day. Usually it is received with great 


This is a better compliment than can of- 


ten be given to Uncle Sam’s mail agents 


1 cannot close without alluding to the signs of pro- 
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mise which Associationists now discover. The events 
which are transpiring abroad obviously have a main- 


spring of deep social significance. A better and more | °F AssoctaTionists will meet at the office of the Union, 


hopeful era is approaching. The morning light is 
breaking. As the great master has it,— 
“ Night’s candles are burnt out ; and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 
The Harbinger interprets the signs of the times with 
discrimination and strong faith. 
Yours, &c. 8. 








Mass. May 15th, 1848. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger, ‘ 

Dear Sirns—And now that I have my pen in hand 
I must say, that only about eighteen months since I 
saw for the first time a number of the Harbinger, and 
only a year since became a subscriber. Now it has 
become a part of my life. I hail with delight its week- 
ly appearance, and read it with an interest that never 
tires. The more I read the stronger is my faith in 
the practicability and Christianity ot the truths, sub- 
lime, glorious truths, it is seeking to introduce into the 
world. God bless the cause it advocates, and raise 
up for it friends able and willing to speak in its behalf. 
In time, [hope I shall be able to say a word in its fa- 
vor. .Oh, that we could find ears to hear, as weil as | 
tongues to speak ! | 

Yours, “ for the good time coming.” 


says that Mr. oe mks , oats 

water for nearly a year; that he at one led a cow 
and soaked the meat in an infusion Of 02k b(TK bCf(oo| TTT—VMV a | But childhood is not set up as a lecturer on national 
salting it. This was the only meat he would allow them 
to eat ; he killed a flock of sh 
a sacrifice ; and occasionally took his family some distance 
to a spring, where he washed them all in cold water to 

















tast Eveup, O., May 8, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 
Dear Frienps: ' 
I herewith enclose two dollars. Ido not recollect 
whether I have paid for vol. 7 or not, if I have this will | 
pay for vol. 8, as I shall never discontinue it, | 
while I am able to read and appreciate its value. 
I, like many of my Christian friends feel my- 
self a soldier for life, they in the good cause of what 
they call Religion, and I in the cause of Suffering Hu- 
manity. Well,[ hope we shall all take the course that will 
meet an approving conscience, and as the question was 
once asked “did not our hearts burn within us as he 
conversed with us by the way?” so I would ask, 
does not the heart of every true Associationist burn 
within him when he looks at the thrilling movement of | 
the masses in Europe, and ask himself the cause why | 
should the present Revolution be so mild when com- 
pared with those that have jeretofore preceded it? | 
By what art of Hocuspocus have the masses almost in | 
astate of starvation been restrained from taking sum- | 
mary vengeance upon their oppressors? Is it possible 
that the infidel doctrine of Fourier should have a ten- 
dency to curb the baser passions of Humanity? These 
with a hundred similar questions that might with propri- 
ety be asked, are problems that will puzzle the conserva- 
tive to solve, while the Associaticnist feels his pulse 
beat quicker, his hope strengthen, and his faith enlarge. 
Oh, how I wish I only had command of the English 
language to express my feelings on the subject. Cour- 
age friends and brothers, destiny has decreed a better 
time for poor, suffering, downtrodden Humanity. 
Kings and Priests that have so long swayed the Iron 
sceptre of despotism by the grace of God, must soon 
stand (if they exist at all) on the same level with the 
despised artizan and laborer. ‘That seed that was 
sown in weakness by the despised and miscalled 
misanthrope, Charles Fourier, has taken a deep root 
in its own native soil ; and although smaller than 
the grain of mustard seed, the plant is spreading its 
luxuriant branches far and wide, and its first fruits have 
already saved rivers of blood in its own native soil, 
and may we not in confidence have hope in the future ? 
I do think that Father Miller was correct in his compu- 
tation of the fulfilment of the prophecies in the 19th 
century, inregard to the Millenium, although at the 
same time I think him most egregiously mistaken in 
regard to the result ; he, like almost all his pious prede- 
cessors have been looking and praying for the Milleni- 
um, but they look beyond this mode of existence to see 
it realized. Just so it was with the Jewish Theocracy, 
in the case of the first advent, they hit the time, and 
anxiously expected to see him whom the Prophets had 
foretold was to redeem suffering Humanity ; but when 
he came, he came in hisown way and not in theirs, 
and for that simple reason they rejected his mission. 
The move.nents in Europe are opening the eyes of com- 
munity, and many in this country are ready to enquire 
if our own government is administered for the good of 
the masses, or only for the benefit of those who govern ; 
but I think let the question be fairly mooted. Shall 
the government take care of itself, and the people take 
care of themselves? That the ballot box will tell the 
strongest. I am astonished to see the apathy of our 
working men in regard to their true interest. When I 
ask them to take the Harbinger, they answer I take 
one, and some say two, and some three papers al- 
ready, I take more now than I can find time to read, 
and more than I know well how to spare money to pay 
for. It seems that many think if they take a political 
paper and a sectarian one, both of which must conform 
to their previous conceived opinions, they are doing 
their duty manfully, although many of these same men 
show symptoms of uneasiness, they are forced to ac- 
knowledge that all is not quite as good as they could 
wish, although they think they can hardly spend time 
to stop and enquire the cause. 
Your friend and well-wisher, 





' 


Ww.C. 





To Correspondents, 

New Or.eans.— T. J. D.”--We send to-day a dupli- 
cate package of No. 25. “T. M. K."—$5 00 received. 
We cannot furnish the back numbers which you request. 

Concorp, N. H.—“ W. H. K.”—-Thanks. There is no 
English Translation of the work you allude to. 





at 9 o’clock, A. M, 


Epwarp Gites, Secretary. 
—$—$—$— 
Religions Union of Associationists. 







"executive Committes. "| One. of our exchanges says, 
The Executive Commrrrex of the Amegican Usi0n th ter ny be 2 eae ne “cam, avd 
No.9 Spruce Street, New York, on Tugspay, June 6th,| operate, and declares it beautiful.” 


Waite Lecis.y A clergyman in Massachusetts, more 
than a century ago, addressed a letter to the General 
Court on some su Woe Ae under discus- 
sion. 


The clerk read _ the , in which was this re- 


Public Religious Services, under the direction of William | markable sentence: “I address you not as 
* Terk hesitated, 


H. Channing, every SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington | but as Indian 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 


devils 

carefully “Yes, he addresses Indian 
devils.’ Vhs cent of the honorable was aroused 
to the reveren 


cr 
they a vote of censure, and wrote 
Our Weekly Gossip. , = ions . 
Tue Epetcoms Murper.—The Kennebec Journal oat he oe we he see et eS ee 


and ofiered them up as 


prepare for the ascension. His insanity had become so 
evident to his neighbors that they were about takin 
measures to have him put in the hospital, when he antici- 
pated them by his horrid work. 


CAUGHT IN His Own TRAP.—The attempt of Mr. Coy 
to decoy the public into buying his pianofortes by puttin 


his family on bread and| pidyals 


ART REVIEW. 


New Music. 





ty of Songs, Hymns, Chants, &c. For the use of 
Public and Private schools. By Bensamtn F. Baxer, 
Teacher of Music. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 


This is one of the most useful and attractive of the 


himself to see how it would | sentiments, it will fulfil the best of offices. In 


| lowing very appropriate remarks: 


upon them the’ name of Chickering has been frust: : ; igang 7 
by the Legislature’s repeal of their permission for a change | many little manuals for juvenile singing classes, which 


of name, as will be seen by the following act, duly signed | haye appeared in this country. Mr. Baker is the well 


and approved: : a ; 
“So much of the act, entitled ‘ An act to change the known superintendent of Music in the public schools 


names of the persons therein mentioned,’ on the | of Boston, and from a wide field of experience has learn 
26th day of April, 1847, as provides that Joseph Bunnell | ed what'manner of book, what processes were needed. 


| Coy may take the name of Joseph Coy Chickering, and 


shall be known and called thereby, and thatthe name| We can give him eredit for avery genial enthusiasm 
shall be considered as his only proper and legal name, is| for the objects of his labor and for much practical tact. 


Rerehy TepeeES” The first fifty pages of his book contain a statement 
Mepicat Rerorm.—The Massachusetts Medical Soci-| ofthe rudiments of music, with a progressive series of vo- 


ety is in astate of ferment. Those members favorable to : i 
progress have introduced some new measures, more liber- cal exercises. They do not enter very denply late Ge 


al in their character than suits the old conservatives, and, | matter, nor do the definitions generally evince a very 


asa preliminary move, omitted last year from their list} scientific turn of mind. But so much as every singer 
of officers all those who were unfavorable to their views. . : 

This has stirred the ire of the medical “Old Hunkers” in| Ought to know of the nmusical relations of sounds and 
Boston, who supposed they, held all offices by prescriptive | of the common mode of writing them, he has here pre- 


right. Young Physic proposes to meet them next week ; : 
on @ test question, the election of President. Great ex- | Sented in a good practical order. He has ecen fit to 


citement prevails, but it is to be hoped that the conquer-| adhere to the prevailing New England practice of shif- 
ors will be merciful, and not compel the conquered to} ,; i, wi 

senitenttnale anna pills—Chronotype. q ting the places of the syllables Do, Re, Mi, with every 

change of key, being convinced by his own experience 

Dancer or PanttamenTaRy Quorations.—The Lit-| .. 4 teacher that most pupils learn to make the inter- 


erary Gazette gives the following anecdote as a fact : ‘ly in this 
In one of his speeches in the House of Commons, the tervals more accurately and read more readily int 


Minister to illustrate a point, quoted from Hamlet—} way. Here the Italians and some native teachers strong- 
“There’s something rotten in the State of Denmark ;”| 1, differ from him. 


which being read in the newspapers next morning by a . . 
matter of fact quidnunc, who had a considerable sum But nature’s teaching differs from most human ped- 


vested in Danish securities, he took the alarm and imme- agogy, by insisting upon practice before theory. The 


diately wrote to his correspondeft in Stockholm, to sell : : : nm ; 
out ond realise every shilling he had in the funds of that child will do the thing, before he will take in its sci- 


denounced and sinking country. ence. He must be attracted into the ways of Art, and 
A Very Sensise Cuencyman.—A few days previous by knowing it in the conerete get possesion of it, as he 
to the election in Chicago, which resulted in the complete | could not by simply studying its abstract principles. 


overthrow of locofocoism in that enterprising city, a f f the collection of 
Methodist Minister, holding forth in a sqhool heen is the| *V® Bake more account, therefore, of the co i'M 
suburbs, concluded the services of the day with the fol-| pieces to be sung which occupies the greater part of Mr. 


Baker’s book. There are about a hundred of them all 


“And now O Lord, we ask of Thee to protect our fa-| poJq ; melodies arranged for three voices. They are 
vored land and keep it in the way of democraey—the coats and ti d various 
ood old democracy that protects the eivil and religious | #ll, of course simple and attractive, and very 


eco people, a va prarie wolf democra-| in character. Some are old familiar airs, which will 

cy which has so long cursed the benighted state ef Illi- ; : : 

nois. We ask it for the Medesneers sake Anton” never lose their novelty with childhood. Some are 
adaptations from characteristic melodies in modern op- 


Cleveland (O.) Herald. 
To Garpeners.— Weeds grow thickly ; and “their name | °™**? and some aso clover enmnpasitions of tho. alter 


is legion.” Give them no quarter. “There ae are,” as| himself. The first condition of a beautiful and genuine 


eal icone Pane daa cans a they'll melody, is always secured. Then as to the words, they 
kill you”—that is to say, your crops. are for fhe most part natural and simple and well adap- 
ted to the music ; childlike and pure in sentiment, free 
from labored didactics, from shallow sentimentality, 
and (we rejoice to say) from all that pseudo-patriotic 
war spirit which is among the chief corruptors of our 


youth. Many of them were written expressly for this 


No Distinction.—A correspondent has written to the book, and breathe a good humanitary spirit, as well ae 
New Orleans Picayune, regretting that any communi-| the love ofnature. For instance, Lutzow’s Wild Hunt 
cations should have been published in that paper, calling | ; i . 
in question the doctrines of future unichonent canal saganpenes Sete 9 — - —S ¥ ee — ears 
received among Christians. The Peewee replies that | ful, but not less heroic bands, in our cities, which point 
“in these days of revolution and progress, when the Prin-| to the “ industrial armies” of the future. Here it is: 
ces of the Earth are confronted and overwhelmed, the 
Prince of Darkness must take his chance with the rest.” 


Every wooden leg which supplies the place of real one 
lost in battle, is a s(ump speech against war. 


A Decipep Hit.—A valise maker in New York, has 
just sent usa present, a travelling trunk, to each of the 
crowned heads on the continent. 


The Firemen. 


“A gathering nae resounds _ the street, 
-And torches are gleaming an sing ! 
What roaring of voleesl wet ing of feet! 
On, on, like a storm, it comes das! : 
And if you ask what you there behold : 
’Tis the firemen, so ready and bold! 


De JoInvILLE AND THE Gtass.—It is believed in Paris 
that, some months back, Prince de Joinville at the din- 
ner table dropped a glass on the ground, and exclaimed 
that the Orleans dynasty would go with as a smash 
if the popular will were resisted to the utmost, and elec- 
toral reform refused. This is said to have been one of 
the causes of his frequent absences from court.—Sf. John’s 
French Revolution. 


To Deacens in Curiostriesy Manacers or THEA- 
TREs, ETC—To be sold off cheaply, the former owners 
having no further use for them, a Lot of Excellent Sec- 
ond-hand Crowns, Thrones, and Sceptres lately the prop- 
erty of various Continental Monare tors of Mu- 


“Their arms are well burnished,they’re gaudily dress’d, 
And they muster their ranks in good order; 
They sweep to the fight sith the furious zest 
besi or ess marauder. 
And you ask, &e. 


“Oh! these are the soldiers, oh! these are the brave! 


seums would do well not to miss this opportunity of ac- Their glory is not in destro : 

quiring interesting mementos of a form of Government} For they can be heroes in efforts to 

which seems now in process of being knocked off its last Their strength for our welfare canughe, 
legs. Stage Managers in the habit of getting up Specta- And if you ask, &.” 


cles and Processions will find the property a admi- 
rable investment, — as it does, % e as-| Another is for the Fourth of July, set to the spirited 
sortment of old Court Robes, well adapted for the use of : . J 4 4 . 
cupernumeraries in the characters of Senators, Mobl — melody in Moses in Egypt, and is after this fash 
Statesmen, &c. : 


Thirty dogs were lately killed off by poison in “Ken- . ots Gams 7 a aeants 
tuck,” and yet “sassengers,” it is said, are steady at pre- Echoin ? 
vious quotations. We don’t understand this. Roll — nd and su 
Sciuzntiric Exreprrion.—Mr. W. H. Tappan, a young Sires to sons re . 
artist of Boston, who has been*connected vith Professce The tale of —— birth,” 
Agassia for the last two years, left this city day before How a new- tate 
esterday in the steamer Matha, on a scientific exeursion Gave atte eart 
o the Rocky Mountains, to Oregon, and perhaps to Cali- —_ a no : a eae hee 
fornia. Mr. Tappan will make accurate drawings of all Manfully they wrought, ; 


the natural objects, and perk specimens of all the cu- 


riosities to be found in the extensive region which he de- And in deep wisdom plann’d, 


signs to explore. He is also engaged to add to the Royal Here to ’stablish well 

Museum of Paris, the Royal Socety of Berlin, and the The home cae. a 
| Museum of Neu‘ehatel, in Switzerland. The enterprise Where sons of God sho well 
is a hazardous one, but it will not be without gratilying In peace and unity. 


results.—St. Louis Repub., May 11. “ High and holy trust! 


—But have we kept the pledge? 
Doth the red sword rust? 

Or do we whet its edge? 
Does the flag of Peace 

Still o’er us float unfurl’d ? 
Shall foul discord cease 

To vex the world? 
Woe betide our State 

If, flushed with victory, 
Empire looks more gréat, 

Than Truth and Equity !* 
Love of man inspires 

A people truly great: 
Whom lust of conquest fires 

Shall meet old empire's fate !" 


At alate meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, at Lon- 
don, President Everett, of Harvard University, was elect- 
ed an honorary member of that body. The other Amer- 
ican members are Mr. Prescott and Mr. Bancrott. Lord 
Aberdeen was for a long time President of this Society ; 
Lord Mahon is his successor. 


A Western paper under the head of “A Screw Loose,” 
advertises Ephraim A. Screw, a horse thief, as having 
broken jail. 


La Liberte mentions that its proprietor, (M, Alexan- 
der Dumas) abstained from illuminating his house on 
Thursday evening, in order to ascertain whether real lib- 
erty exists in Paris; and, to his great satisfaction, he 

| found that not a single cry was raised to coerce him. 


schools can fill the ph yd po 





of late years, it has been the custom for the children of 
the public schools to sing at the City celebration of the 
Fourth of July. Imagine the city tathersof New York 
assembled for this purpose, but a few days after they 
have been participating in one of those insane glorifica. 


Gen. Scott, or Gen. Taylor; and that in the midst of 
the ceremony a choir of children, in white robes of 
peace, should chant forth g rebuke like that containeg 
in the above verses ! 


sins, in this book, oftener than the occasional subject of 
the song makes the unsophisticated voice of childhood 
necessarily that. Specimens of a more common tone 


Baker's Elementary Music Book : comprising a varie- pervading these little songs, are the following : 


“ The Streamilet. 
ully the streamlet hies 
Down the meadow ; 


As it flies, 
And each passing shadow. 


“ Tranquil as the tranquil mind 
Is its ceaseless motion ; 
On it winds, 


Home at last in ocean.” 


“The Minstrel. 


“ Who would be a minstrel gay, 
Weaving songs the livelong day ? 
Songs the weary heart to cheer, 
Songs to childhood dear ? 

O! becalm’d is this dull world 

And the spirit’s sails are furl’d, 
Tilt some breeze of song shall wake 
On life’s sluggish lake. 


“Grant me but the minstrel’s verse, 
And my life shall still rehearse 
Glimpses that do flash on me 

Of man’s harmony ! 

O! the sense of life is deep! 
Drugg’d with worldliness we sleep ; 
Heavenly song! thro’ thee is giv’n 
Sure foretaste of heav’n !” 


SE LS EE RY ST SERS RN, 


_ REVIEW. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Per. 
kins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for th 
Blind, to the Corporation. Cambridge: Metcalf & 
Co. pp. 76. : 


This humane and excellent institution is giving » 
society one of the noblest examples of true education- 
al wisdom. Did society do half the justice to thi 
majority of her children who are so fortunate as t 
have five senses, which this institution does to tho» 
who have tour or less, we should see a healthie r, hap- 
pier more harmonious race of men and women. _|h- 
deed a serious attempt to guaranty such opportunities 
to all the young, could not stop short of the inaugun- 
tion of a whole new order of society, based on unity 
interests and coéperative industry, ensuring integnl 
education, fitting spheres of usefulness and just rewart: 
to all. Our common school system is a recognition, » 
far as it goes, of the principle of mutual guaranties 
Why does it go no farther? Because, while it cult: 
vates the mind and diciplines the faculties, it leave 
the youth without the least security that the competitir 
world which he must enter will offer any room to hin 
for the useful application of those faculties ; his educs- 
tion does not always lessen his chance of starving; © 
the contrary the best education is very apt to increas 
that chance. 

Charity contains the seeds of all wisdom. Society 
at large disowns her children, lets them scramble ist 
themselves, after she has refined them to that degree a 
sensibility that they are unfit for the scramble. Bu 
the case of the halt and the blind touches our tne 
sympathies; we fee] it our duty to protect them; and tht 
duty of protection once recognized, the whole theory 0 
education developes itself out of that germ with mo 
infallible precision and true tendency to completene# 
We regard Dr. S. G. Howe, the energetic, philanthr- 
pic and judicious director of the Perkins Institution {ot 
the Blind, as one of the world’s best educators. 1 
proposing to himself the true problem, how shall tht 
blind be made a man? how shall he have the chanct! 
of aman? and how may we compensate to him f# 
what the accident of nature has denied him? He 
has for the first time put the business of education 
that broad and generous footing, which society at larg 
has utterly neglected even in the case of the seeing 4% 
the whole. The Blind institution is divided into ‘¥° 
departments, the Junior, and the Senior or Work de- 
partment. In the first the faculties are disiplined, *™ 
that hot partially or one-sidedly, but with equa! regard 
to powers of mind and body, to intellectual refinem*” 
andto use. In the second, profitable labor of th 
hands is guarantied to those whom the world’s heat 
less competition would shut out from every chance of 
honest livelihood. The order of exercises in the Jum 
department, which occupies from five to seven ye”: 
is thus stated : 

“ They rise at 5 o’clock, and bathe ; then they go 
walk, or take some other exercise, which, with dev” 
tional services in the hall, and breakfast, occupies “* 
time until seven o’clock. At seven they go into scho” 
which continues, with an intermission of ten min! 
every hour, until one o’clock, P. M. The whole um 
however, is not devoted to severe intellectual !ab" 
but a variety is created by lessons in vocal or inst 
mental music. In the school they are taught to 
write, and cipher. They then study geography, hs 
tory, physiology, natural and intellectual philosophy 
and grammar. Of these various subjects those 82°) 
ars who are of average ability obtain at least 85 2 
a knowledge as the youth in the best public schools * 
our Commonwealth. In some cases, instruction » 
given in the higher branches of study. 
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The history given in this report of the origin and 
of the “ Workshop” is extremely interesting. 

The only difficulty which it has to contend against lies 
in the fact that society around it is competitive, gad is 
not organized upon the principle of christian charity 
and brotherhood. These poor blind laborers stand a 
most unequal chance in the merciless competition. 
Dr. Howe has given a most practical and well-reasoned 
exposé of the workings of his experiment in this re- 
gard, in an appendix to the report, which we recom- 
mend to all our readers as one of the best tracts we 
have ever seen upon the subject of the Right to Labor. 
Meanwhile, we bespeak attention to the following ex- 


tracts : 

« But it certainly is one of the objects of this estab- 
lishment to enable the blind, by a peculiar kind of 
training, to earn their own livelihood ; and if, after 
having trained them to diligence and skill, the world 
does not offer any field for the exercise of their talents, 
then the Institution should try to open one, if it can do 
so without any harm to the more immediate objects of 
its care. 

“ Moreover, if it be true (and I apprehend it is), that 
no establishment which receives all the young blind 
who offer themselves can ever train them in such a 
way that the majority of them will be sure to earn 
their own livelihood without any aid,—if, as experi- 
ence is showing in this country, many of the blind can- 
not always get work when they know how to work and 
want to work,—then it becomes a duty to make such 
arrangements as will prevent their education from prov- 
ing useless for the practical purposes of life. 

“ Jt is asad reality, that society is at present so 
organized, that men feebler in body than their fellows, 
and suffering, moreover, under the sorest human in- 
firmity, —sightless men,when they go forth to strive, 
by patient toil, to earn an honest crust, must meet, 
not only with competition, but with opposition. The 
moment they enter the market-place, they come into | 
antagonism with some others, who try to crowd them 
to the wall, in virtue of the received maxims of trade. 
Or if they introduce into the marketa new article, and 
it finds acceptance with the public, rivals instantly start 
up,—strong men,men with all their senses,—and strive, 
by honest competition with poor blind men, to wih the 
palm of profit. 

“ Besides the difference in bodily advantage, there is 
this vast difference between a common apprentice, who 
is sent out into the world with only his hands and his 
knowledge of his trade for his capital, and a blind 
youth who has learned a like trade,—that the seeing 
youth readily finds workshops in which every thing is 
adapted for working by sight, while the blind youth 
cannot find a shop where things are adapted for work- 
ing by feeling. 

“ We can easily teach a boy to make a good mat- 
tress or mat without sun-light or candle, but we can- 
not persuade the manufacturers of those articles to 
close their shutters and put out the light. A company 
of blind persons would act strictly upon the rule,—A 
place for every thing, and every thing in its place, es- 
pecially edge-tools ; but seeing men leave trap-doors 
open, chairs and tables in the middle of the floor, and 
edge-tools everywhere, because they naturally suppose 
that every workman has eyes in his head, and will not 
failto use them. Besides this, the whole method of 
procedure in their work is different, so thata blind man 
could hardly pursue his trade in a common shop. : 

“Tt will be said,—Let him work by himself, let him 
have a shop or a corner of one, and do his work in 
his own way. A hundred years ago, nay, fifty, or 
twenty-five years ago, this would have been easier 
than it isnow. Then there were comparatively many 
kinds of work which the blind could do ; there were 
hundreds of daily tasks for which intelligent and sober 
blind men would have been preferred, such as turning 
wheels, pulling presses, carding wool, weaving coarse 
cloths. These and other handicrafts needed only the 
patient and persevering Jabor of strong arms ; but, one 
by one, such simple manual trades have disappeared ,— 
the strong man has been pushed aside by the stronger 
steam-engine, and the cunning of the human hand has 
been outdone by fingers and pickers of wood and iron. 

“Greatly for the comfort and happiness of all will 
such improvements doubtless prove, when the vastly 
increased production shall be fairly distributed ; but 
as yet they are not, and the tireless machines bear 
hardly upon the humble handwright, whom they drive 
from his simple craft to one that is more toilsome and 
less profitable ; and still more hardly upon the poor 
blind man, who cannot leave his loom or his basket- 
frame to wield the hammer or the pickaxe. 


“One by one, the simplest trades are becoming sub- 
divided ; and independent artisans are foment hire- 
lings. They no longer work alone, and fashion and 
finish and sell their own productions. The carpenter 
and the mason let themselves to the contractor ; the 

maker and the tinman do the same; the cobbler 
and the tinker alone remain ; and the end is not yet. 

“From time immemorial until yesterday, ‘picking 
oakum’ was the peculiar perquisite of the pauper. Ey- 
try bit of ‘old junk’ was destined for the almshouse, 
where aged and feeble fingers picked and fumbled it 
over, and earned a cent ortwoa day. Even anactive 

Y or girl could hardiy eain a shilling at the work, so 
that it seemed entailed, beyond all fear of loss, as a 
hae small, but a very certain, source of income to the 

alt, the blind, the deaf, and the infirm. But, yester- 
2? there came along a new and strange creature of 
ie iron, that had teeth, but no stomach to feed : 
Poa aod body and strength, but no back to clothe ; 

- ad limbs and fingers, but no nerves to tire ; and 
it ok a ton of junk, and with teeth and claws, tears | 
i > more oakum in an hour than a whole almshouse 
‘on ee could pick in-a week, and does his work, | 
- » With a nicety and uniformity that they can never | 

pe to equal. 
; ae Saventions are like long levers in the hands 
stellen , which serve to raise the aggregate of | 
he ion ; but the fulcrum is apt to be the body of | 

— which is thereby ground to powder. 

‘range perversion of the triumph ot human in-| 


tellect, that mak ' 
more heipless “g es the poor poorer, and the infirm 


However much we may console our- | 





transition stage in the course of human progress ; that 
the loss will be only partial and temporary, while the 
gain will be general and lasting; that the good tree 
must at last forth good fruit, even for those who 
dig about it all day, and water its roots with the 
‘sweat of their brows; nevertheless, we must see to it 
that the interests of the blind, as a class, do not suffer 
in the mean time ; that they do not get pinched under 
the fuleram of the lever of civilization. 


THE HARBINGER 
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selves with the hope sud the trust that this is but a 


LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
OIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 

ee? by his nephew, William Henry Channin 

in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to 
five pages each, uniform with the best edition of the 
works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by 
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“The present is a critical moment in the history of | ,,har controsons fy inistty —Spiritual Growth—The Uni- 


the blind of this country. The chief institutions for 
their instruction have been in operation more than ten 
years ; hundreds of young men and women have gone 
out from them into the world ; and if the greater part 
of them should fail, in spite of their training, to make 
their own way; if they should fall back upon their 
friends, or upon the almshouse, for support, and become 
helpless paupers, with increased sensibilities and in- 
creased wants,there must be an unfavorable reaction 
in the public mind respecting them. Now, among 
the means of helping the blind, without directly be- 
stowing alms upon them, is the opening of workshops 
where they may have the same advantages which see- 
ing workmen have ; of capital, so that they may have 
their stock at wholesale cost, and retain their produce 
through unfavorable seasons, until it commands a fair 
price ; of working in a company, so that the work may 
be subdivided and perfected, and a saving made in fuel, 
in rent, and in various other matters. It would be 
well, on many accounts, that such establishments should 
be separate from the institutions for the instruction of 
the young blind, and the independent of them to a cer- 
tainextent. The workmen should either board in 
private families, or club together and share their ex- 
penses among themselves. The latter would, perhaps, 
be the most desirable, on some accounts. Almost all 
the offices in the household could be performed by 
blind persons. If a stewart were appointed to provide 
all things, and assess the actual cost upon the inmates, 
there would be every inducement to industry and econ- 
omy. In such establishments difficulties and obstacles 
would still be found, which could hardly be overcome 
by all the assistance, which the parent institution could 
give ; how much less could they be overcome by blind 
men working alone and unaided ! 

“A reference to some things in the history of the ex- 
periment we have been trying may show some of these 
difficulties. Our workmen cannot labor to any advan- 
tage or profit,except at the simplest trades. The ar- 
ticles which they make must be those of which the 
material is of small cost, and of which the value arises 
from the amount of manual labor bestowed upon the 
fabric. . Now it is exceedingly difficult to find articles 
of this kind, which cannot be made in part by machine- 
ry, and when found, it is difficult to retain the manu- 
facture of them. 

“Coarse door-mats are of this description, and have 
long been a staple article of production by the blind. 
But even this article, so simple, so cheap, and from 
which there is so little gain, cannot be depended upon 
as a permanent source of profitable occupation by the 
blind. During my late visit to Europe, I found a door- 
mat so simple in its structure, and presenting so many 
advantages for the climate, that I brought one home for 
a sample, and introduced the fabrication of it into our 
shop. This was the first time, probably, that such 
mats had ever been made in this country. It was found 
that our workmen could make them very well, and-the 
manufacture of them was introduced as a regular 
branch of business. Fortwo years our shop had the 
monopoly of the manufacture, and the price was_pur- 
posely put so low as to make it little object for others 
to enter intothe business. These mats began to ob- 
tain great favor, for they were found to be very strong 
and durable ; and they were generally known as being 
made by the blind. But the common consequences 
followed ; the demand increased, and before we could 
nfeet it at a réduced price,other persons commenced the 
business ; the usual competition began, and the usual 
deterioration in the quality of the article followed. As 
our mats had been sold to dealers, who retailed them 
out, it was necessary for competitors to present some 
motive to the dealers to purchase of them, and there- 
fore they offered their articles at a lower price. But the 
profit was too small at this lower price, provided the 
same quantity of materials and the same amount of 
work were put into the mats ; these, therefore, were 
slightly diminished, and mats were produced similar to 
ours in appearance, but inferior in strength and dura- 
bility. The difference, however, wasso slight as hard- 
ly to be known by the ‘appearance of the article, and 
very unlikely to be observed in the wear ; for few peo- 
ple would ever notice the fact that their neighbor's 
door-mat did good sercice twelve months, while their 
own, with no more usage, lasted only ten months ; yet 
the difference of one tenth in the stock and labor ex- 
pended in the manufacture of the article would make a 
great difference in the profits of the capitalist who car- 
ried it on. 

“T mention this to show how hard it is to find any 
work for the blind, without bringing them into antag- 
onism with workmen who have the advantage over 
them, not only of good eyesight, but of sufficient capital. 
I do not mention it totind any fault with the persons 
who socompete in this particular case, for they act only 
upon the received rules of trade, according to which 
all such competition is fair and honorable, and by which 
the weakest must goto the wall. Ido not complain 
that the laboring man, who has a family to support by 
his hands, should profit by the agvantage whieh his 
eyes gives him over the blind man, and take up his 
trade ; nor even of the weaithy dealers, who hire men 
and women at a very low price to do a kind of work by 
which the blind were earning a hard living ; for such 
are the spirit of the age and the laws of trade, that all 
this is to be expected ; but I may indulge the hope that 
the time will come when it will- be seen that there are 
other interests besides those which seem immediate;— 
that society belongs to us as well as we to it, and that 
by promoting the interests of all its members we pro- 
mote our own. Then society will not think by doing 
its duty to the blind, the deaf, and thc infirm, by throw- 
ing upon them gifts and alms, that crush the spirit while 


thep seem to aid the body, but will set apart and leave | 


for them such kinds of social labor as they can best 
perform. Indeed, the blind may claim such labors a 
right; for surely no right is more sacred than that 
of exercising one’s talents ina useful and profitable 
manner. If every child born into the community has 


a right to food for his body and knowledge for his | 


mind; and surely in this age and country none will 
deny him this; then has he a right to some useful em- 
ployment, for without it food and knowledge become 


but curses ; they had better have been with-held.” 





FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 


WORKS. 
to for any of the Foreign, Associative, ar Sweden 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the rec« ipt of a remittance to the 
t{ HARBINGER OFFICE, 


m25 . No. 9 Spruce street 


e Min —European Journey, 
Part Third.— The Ministry” and Literature — Religion and 
area Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— 
Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC , 
INSTITUTE . 
Pleasantly -loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 


ao south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat 
and stages vam day, has been opened for Water Cure 
under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The present 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- 
dred nal patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 





The Water is supplied from unfailing Springs, of the purest! $ 


uality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is dstight- | 

alte alr pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, | 

and to Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- | 

uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite-| 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 
ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but to cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make ita home for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 

| benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Department willbe under the entire control of 
| Dr. Sanrorp Bexx, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
| deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com. 
| tort and ease will be properly attended to. 

TERMS :—For Boarding, Lodging, Treatment and atten- 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
af patients shall average over one hundred, then it will be re- 
| duced to Six Dollars per week. For those requiring extra 
| attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 

ingly. The first examination and investigation of the symptoms 
| of the disease, will be Five Dollars. 
Patients will be required to furnish two blankets, two sheets 
| (linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
| at faixy prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave,as in no case. can the Managerscon- | 
sent to any ae treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a} 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times atdiberty, in his or their discretion, 

}to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. | 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 














| 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from | 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. | 

Letters post paid, directad to Samur:. Weep, Esq., (Seéretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate attention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BUCHANAN ’S | 
JOURNAL OF MAN. 


’ undersigned proposes to publish in Cincinnati a month. | 
ly magazine, under the above title, to be edited by Dr. J. 
BucHanan. 

It is well known that Dr. Buchanan has been for many years 
devotedto the development of a profound system of Anthropol- 
ogy, embracing in a systematic whole, not only dll that has been 
known of man, but a large amount of novel facts and philoso. 
phy developed by his own original experimental investigations. 
Dr. Buchanan’s brilliant discovery of the impressibility of the 
human brain, and the ingenious researches by which he has 
developed so large an amount of a have placed him 
far in advance of contemporary laborers in the same department 
of science. The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
tude or importance of these discoveries, because they have not 
been published, and their knowledge is limited toa small circle. 

The Jounnat or Man is designed to be, as its name imports, 
an organ for the development of the entire science of Man—ot | 
his phrenology, physiology, physiognomy, and true philoso-| 
phy, presenting the whole in a new and striking light, as illus- 
trated by Dr. Buchanan’s experimental investigations. It will 
develope, in a systematic manner,a new and very extensive 
system of Phrenology ; an entirely novel and singularly accu- 
| rate system of Physiognomy ; a new explanation of Insanity ; a | 

| new system of Neurological Physiology ; a new Philosophy of 
Expression, giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- | 
tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with} 
| certainty ; a satisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism ; a! 
new Philosophy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy- 
giene ; an elevated system of Moral Philosophy, based upon Sci- 
ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from | 
the'former limits of human knowledge. | 

The Journal will beillustrated by engravings, by physiogno- | 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of | 
remarkable or eminent individuals living and dead. 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers | 
of forty-eight pages each, with a cover, at $2,50 per annum, or | 
$2,00 inadvance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 
in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be | 
addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 

Publisher and Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 
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Cincinnati, 1848. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the American UnidN oF 
AssocrATIonists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications 0 them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience, 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 


Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. | 
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FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 
N ANIFESTE de l’Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 

Renaud’s Solidarite, Vue Synthetique sur la Doctrine de 
| Charles Fourier. 3734. 


| 
Almanach Phalansterienne: 15 cents. 
| Briancourt’s Precis de ’Organizction du Travail ; 9 cents | 
{ sriancourt’s Organization du Travail 182 cents, | 
| Exposition abrigee du System Phalansterieune de Fourer,par 
Victor Considerant. 12% cts. 
Ni site dune Derniere Debacle Politi jue ensFrance. 31 cts 
De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actuel de 
| la Societe 9 cts. 


Petit Cours de Politique et d’Economie Societ 
Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor H: 
Les 
) 


aire. 9 ¢ 


Enfants au Phaljanstere, Dialogue Famuilier sur lEd 
|} tion. 124% cts 
La Derniere Incarnation, par A. Constant. l5cts. 

De |'Abolition de PEsclavage, par C. Dain. 25 cts. 
{ Kg te 
{ 


183 cents 


u Association, Type d’Organization du Trava 


For Sale at the 
! HARBINGER OFFICE 
9 Spr 
The above works will beforwarded to any part of 
' States by mail 


en minadh «tt 
the United } 
mis. 


} voice, by Messrs. Bakerand Woodbury, and instruct 


. SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 

the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and fai open ; and index. 

the Apocal Expl 

ie Apocalypse Explained according to the & ual Sense, 

wherein are revealed the Arcana which are an erein. 

5 = Pear Levies Bove cloth. 9 00. a cate 

e Four trines of the New Church, being those 

conc The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which iy added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62\ cents, 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. 1 vol.8vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
-“ “; Babylon. : eon 

n the Earths in our stem ; together with ay ac: 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. wee 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di 
vine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The Wisdom of els opening the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is — 624% cents. 

o 


The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 
A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 


Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church, 
12% cents. 

he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents, 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

oa Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 

25. 
The Economy ot the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences. $2: 

Also the collateral works. 


44 cents 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo, $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 1 25 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 2 
Bush’s Reply to Woods 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond 75 
Documents concerning Swedenborg 87 
Crissold’s Letters 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmer and Swedenborg a2 
Guardian Angels 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum 
JOHN ALLEN. 


130 NASSAU St., New YORK. 


In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. § vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


RUDOLPH GiARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STR EET, 


Astor Howse. 
List of New Importations. 


UTHER’S M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologischet 
Folge, mitden nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachr 
niss des 18 februars, 1846 Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, $ 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50 
Luther’s Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Hauptschrif- 
ten. Mit historischen Einleitungen Anmerkungen 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 Baende in 
Svo. Gebunden, ¢6 75. 
Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Handschriften 
herausgegeben von W. Hoeck, broschirt §1 50. 
Faeckel, E. T. Leben und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stehistichen. Cartonirt $275 
a Geschichte der Relormation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit',vielen Stahl- 
stichen, gebunden, $2 50. 
Gaben des christlichen Gemeinsinns. Ein Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Herausgeg. von Schonheit, $1 00. 
Protestantismus, der deutsche, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen. Lebensfragen, broschirt, $1 75 
Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
bunden $2 25 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden & £75 
Turgens, K, Luther's Leben. 3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas.nach den neusten Quellen. 10 Blaetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae, Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 

Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H. in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 

Pyrker. J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahlten Stahlstichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande ¢4 00 

Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stahlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschichtl. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage. folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 00. 

Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 

plete in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, #21 00 

Bilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a collection of 
FIVE HUNDRED Original steel engravings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of knowledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of $20 

Parts | to 92 out and on hand. 

{iG- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2,$238. Being the long ex- 
pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 

Retzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 

Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
can be finished. apr22. 

TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 

UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 

The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 

“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen. 
eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing emecensly from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 

ians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
nasis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 

YENERAL principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with a 

outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philoso; hical Systems of Sc helling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System ot Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
1]1, Washington street, Boston , 

“Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * + 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. Quar. Rev. 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
CO’S., New York. mil tf 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION AT FLATBUSH, L. |. 

R. AND MRS. RIPLEY, having taken a residence 
N in the village of Flatbush, L. 1. five miles from New 
York City, will receive into their femily a limited number of 
pupils of both sexes, Instruction is given in the usual branches 
of English Education,in the Classics, and in the Modern Lan 
guages. Special attention is paid to the instruction of foreign 
pupils in the English language. Music and Drawing are taught 


by the best masters. Address Grorce Ririry, New York 
C ity 
TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

HE Puitnarmonte Instirure, and the Teachers’ Class con- 

nected therewith, will hold thei nnual at the 
Melodeon in Boston, in August next r exercises of the 
session will consist of Lectures, combined with ex imples and 
p », on the best methods of teaching classes, on singing, 





ation of the 
ion in in 
rs. Keller & Bond. The 
‘ot Oratorio and secular 
and due notice will here 


inting, kc, harmony, composition the cultiv 
strumental and orchestral music by 
evenings will be devoted to the pra 
music. The session will last ten days 


| after be given of the day of meeting 


Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars. Ladies are respectfully 
invited free of charge. and also members of tormer classes 


Boston, May 10, 1848. im 
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, upon them, and ordered them to disperse. 
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HE HARBINGER. 
Matters at Home. 

The War in Yucatan.—Indian Hostilities in Oregon. 
— The ay ey in Nicaragua.— The Insurrection in 
Hayti— Peace with Merico——The Presidency. 

For the past week the events of this continent have 
hardly been inferior in interest to those of the other. 

From Yucatan we hear that the Indians, having been 
provoked by the treachery of the whites, have resumed 
the hostilities which were supposed to be definitely laid 
aside, and have slaughtered a large number of persons. 
We learn also that the application for aid made simulta- 
neously to this Country, Spain and Great Britain, has 
been favorably entertained by the last named power, and 
that an active intervention will probably at once be set 
on foot on condition of a conveyance to Great Britain of 
the sovereignty of the country. 

This fact has not received that attention in this coun- 
try which it would have excited a few weeks ago. We 
now have «a somewhat similar difficulty of our own to take 
care of, and to occupy both the government and the peo- 
ple. It seems that the Indians in Oregon, for some time 
jealous of the éncroachments of the settlers, have latterly 
been afflicted with the measles, and as many of them died 
from the disease, they accused the missionaries resident 
in their immediate vicinity of poisoning them. 
ingly they fell upon a missionary station and murdered 
some fifteen men and boys and took upwards of sixty 
prisoners. 








These prisoners were afterwards ransomed | 
and saved by the intervention of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s agent. 

Governor Anenerny immediately issued a proclama- 
tion, raising a regiment of five hundred men, who went 
and attacked the Indians on the 18th February last. 
The battle lasted from 10 o’clock in the morning until 
dark. How many Indians were killed is not known. 
Three other battles have also taken place. 

On the arrival at Washington of the messenger bearing 
this intelligence, the President communicated the facts to 
Congreas asking them to act promptly in the matter. As 
it happened, the bill for the formal establishment of Ore- 
gon as a territory was already under consideration in the 
Senate, and the aid to be sent was provided for as an 
amendment to that bill. But the main subject could not 
be hurried through in that way. Mr Hace, whose manly 
and watchful conduct in the Senate is deserving of high | 
praise, moved to amend farther by adding the famous or- 
dinance of '87,by which slavery was forbidden in the 
North-West territory, to this bill also. On this point an 
interesting debate sprung up, in which Mr. Catnoun 
stood by as the advocate of the extreme slavery interest, | 
and Mr. Benton as usual hit him a little rap over the 
knuckles. Mr. HANNEGAN declared that as the territory 
was north of the line of the Missouri Compromise, any 
law applying the ordinance of ’87 to it was unnecessary 
and absurd. 

In the House the same great and growing question ap- 
peared to agitate the minds of members in the same con- 
nection. It was declared by ur. Vinton, on Tuesday 
that the bill there introduced to send relief to Oregon, | 
could not be pressed through from the fact that the Sla- 
very Question must be discussed in connection with it, 
Plainly this question daily gains in political importance, 
and soon will form the all absorbing public issue. 

Our readers will recollect the difficulty between the En- 
glish and the people of Nicaragua some two months or 
more ago, brought on by the assertion by the English of 
& claim on the part of the Mosquito Indians whom they 
had taken under their tutelage, to the port of San Juan, 
in Nicaragua. The matter has been settled by a treaty, 
by which the port in question is surrendered to the En- 
glish under the guise of a surrender to the Mosquitos. 
England has been long cherishing the determination to 
obtain in one way or another a foothold in Central Amer- 
With Yucatan 
she will have then a very reputable extent of territory. 

Farther details of the massacres in Hayti are constant- 
ly arriving. We cut the following from the Boston Trav- 
eller of the 31st ult : 


ica, and the thing is now accomplished. 


The city (Port-au-Prince) and environs have recently 
been the theatre of terror and bloodshed, such as has not 
been witnessed since the days of the tyrant Dessalines. 

The hatred and prejudice existing against the mulatto 
population, broke forth on the 16th of April. It was the 
day of the weekly parading of the guards and army,‘and 
all the Generals were assembled at the palace. The Pre- 
sident opened the scene by preferring charges against cer- 
tain mulatto Generals, of treason to the Government. 
This soon reached the ears of the assembled soldiery, and 
at a signal, volleys of musketry broke upon the air, and 
several fell victims to the charge; two other volleys were 
fired. The President, barely escaping with his life, suc- 
ceeded in restoring order. Alarm guns were now fired 
from the fort, and the whole city set in dreadful commo- 
tion. A proclamation was sent forth, calling all citizens 
to arms, to assist in restoring order. 

The call was obeyed, andthe mulatto merchants and 
clerks paraded in front of their warehouses for the pro- 
tection of their property and their homes. This was just 
at nightfall. Without farther notice the President’s Guard, 
amounting to some 1500 men, with artillery came down 
A general fire 
was now opened between the two parties, which resulted 


in the route of the mulattos, who :eft thirty of their num- | 


ber dead on the scene of the conflict. The refusal of the 
mulattos te disperse, was assumed at the palace as trea- 
son against the Government, and on the following morn- 


ing four of their number were arrested and shot in front | 


of the British Consulate. Several others were shot in 
different parts of the city, wherever they could be found 
and on the 18th, one more was shot in front of the Brit- 
ish Consulate. 

It is supposed that fitty mulattos were killed inthe city, 
beside many others on the plains. All the foreign Consu- 
lates, as well as the houses of foreigners, became asylums 
of the mulattos, and were densely crowded.» A French 
Corvette was lying in the Roads, and the French Consul 
with a boldness becoming his dignity, demanded of the 
President an amnesty on threat of bombardment. This 
had its effect, and a proclamation was issued granting 
pardon to all except twelve, whose names were given in 
the proclamation. This notice enabled the twelve to es- 


cape in disguise on board vessels at the harbor. 
Another proclamation was issued, calling on all citizens 
to open their doors and resume business on pain of being 


considered as being compromised 
was placed in the sincerity of the President, that it was 
not until the 24th of April that any business was done, 


and even up to the present date very little has been done | 


except to embark such effects as 
foreign vessels, No farther dist 
place, yet very little eonfidence is felt that peace will con- 
tinue many weeks. The President has set out om a tour 
through the South, with a large force, as it is said, to re- 


‘ould be got on board 





store order, and until he return no farther demonstration | 


will be made. 








dhums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 


but so little confidence | 


rbance has since taken | 


The Commercial Agust of the United tates hoisted his 
in the early of the troubles his_ house, in 
mulattos, 





common Consulates, the asylum of the 


There was no doubt, say ian the mulat- 
tos looked to France to aidthem, and requested that 
power to take possession of the island. 


This warfare of the black and yellow races has extend- 
ed to other parts ofthe Island, and the commotion is 
universal. The result is uncertain. 

The prospect of peace with Mexico is now thought 
highly favorable, and in Wall street, where the great 
thermometer of public affairs is kept, the government 
stocks have had a considerable rise in consequence. By 
the last advices from Queretaro, we learn that the Mexi- 
can Congress was there assembled, and are disposed to 
peace. Penary Pena, the President, in his message, arges 
the acceptance of the treaty as the sole means of preserv- 
ing the nationality of Mexico. An attempt on the part 
of the war party to overthrow the government has failed 
signally, and we may now fairly hope that this wicked 
and miserable business may soon reach its miserable con- 
clusion. 

The Presidential canvass is not yet fairly opened, but 
waits only the action of the Whig Convention at Phila- 
delphia next week, to be set on foot with vigor. The 
nomination of Gen. Cass is received with high favor 
by the regular party journals, but elsewhere it is not 


Accord- | thought so jubilantly of. The Barnburners trample it un- 


der their feet in scorn, and are to hold a conventfon of 
their own at Utica on the 22dinstant. The probability of 
the nomination of Gen. Taylor by the Whigs has increas- 
ed. 





VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
ELMICH & Co., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 
of Foreign Books, inform the public that their stock of the 
most valuable Books published inGermany, in the German, Lat- 
in, Greek, Hebrew, and al] other ancient and modern languages, 
is now more than tenfold larger than has ever before been offered 
to an American public, and presents an astonishing variety of 
the choicest productions of the human intellect. ery rich is 
the assortment of Medical and Surgical works. Their collec- 
tion of Engravings and Lithographic Prints comprises beautiful 
copies from the most celebrated Royal Picture Galleries of Eu- 
ope. Visiters to the city are invited to inspection. All Books 
and Works of Art imported to order. Catalogues and any desir- 
ed information on literature willingly furnished. 

Thousands of merchants from al] parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
agency books may be orderedto be bought at our establishment 
with the least inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm | 
abweichende eigenthumliche Avttassung des Christenthums | 
hurch die Apostel. Dresden ur‘ Leipzig, 1847. $1 75. 

Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ —Paulus der Apostel Jesu Christi. | 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Briefe und seine Lehre. Ein | 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 





Hagenbach.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweitg verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig, 1845. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. | 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- | 
buttel, Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math: 1. 33, 37—1.24, 31 Berlin, 1847 
B1 50. : 

Humboldt. A. v.—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}: 

Kahnis, Lio. K, «4 —Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 

heil. Halle, 1846.81 62. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt ¥6n Dr. J. 
Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 

Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stablastich } 

mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. | 

—— Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- | 

ten. 3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahistichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 
raethig. 

Die “Jeutsche Buch und Kunsthandlung. . 
HELMICH & Co., 

421 Broadway 








feb-19 
SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu., 1 Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 2% cents. 

os the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine —10 cents 
single. 

Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12} 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church 1 vol. 8 vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasiay Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom. 62 cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine Government 
isregulated, 62}¢ cent. ; 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12 cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Sovl and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 

The Principia, or first principles of natural things; 2 vols. 
$7 25. 

” The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;) vol. $3 25, 


Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 


| lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 
| Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 
Hierog'yphic Key, do. 50 cents. . 
Miscellancous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 
Also the collateral works, Tracts, Kc. 
Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 
| mar, 12 School street, Boston. 
ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 
| — following pamphlets on Association, wili besent by mail 
to any part of the United States,on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post paid.) 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
Retail price 25 cts. 
Brisbane's Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor ) Translated 25 











Constant’s Last [Incarnation by 25 

Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. 5 F. G. Shaw 12 

A Plain Lecture on Association, 3 

Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 
Addre Ss, 


HARBINGER OFFICE, _ 
1s 9 Spruce St., New York. 





PERIODICAL:DEPOT. 
J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 
4. GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 
ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 
ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 
sale as above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 
city without extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
al 





| benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
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HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
_ AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


eremahon. ( ~ by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 


at Five per annum, in Advance. Tike tenes 


Commercial 3 Treaties ; 
the United States, and the different countries of the 

which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, 
oe eascres, Finance and Banking Associations ;— 
terp: connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
ve yw Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law rts, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and pare luding Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Sal 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, andillustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the tour 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mreacnants 
Macazine ann Commenciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 
respondence abroad, and dther facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to asingle object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 
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CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
: MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by on work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican ont English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of reterring to it. J can therefore unhesitatingly say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 


the public. 

{iG- Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
seription price. 

{iG- Publishers ot newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 
















THE ANGLO SAXON. 
HE friends of Phonography «ad Phonotypy.are requested to 
subscribe for the Aneto Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
three months ; 25 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 
In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND_ FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

Phe subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
erfdeayored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to ion aclub is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, oes Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of their 
members, one half of ‘the subscription money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post raip 
to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted Krom the amount sent. 

ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 

Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and.Nassau sts., New York 

n20 
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SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 488 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


J.T. 8. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&ec., &c. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and prepared to order. Homaopathic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns: n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
| 322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 

RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov 

testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae. auctae etc.,etc. Editio stereotypa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $8 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
| 1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1935. Svo, bound, $3 00. 
| Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
| menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et mmatica lin 
guae — as euris ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 
Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach fhre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. | 
Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
| schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von lohann Christian 

Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ;i’ °*t institutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
| collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
| criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegelet Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
|} ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 
| Ramayana, id est Carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
| poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
| volumbs, bound, S80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

-Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840. 12 sections, $14 00 n20 | 
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ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, 
Phonographic 


make ot this sheet, is to use the in 
to their who, 
Phonograph friends, refering to thecayt 


nations on 


of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mai. 


Reader, a course of Inductive Reaicy 
Lessons in thenegt ng jaeeniel for schools and ean 
enerally. Boards, paper covers, for mailing, 95 «, 
en, - - - On 
oe From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, 

—y Reader, eet aoe of persons in dient 
parts of the Union have ome correct and rapid Writen 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. for teachers and lecturers. 7); is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simpje , 
phabet. If is intended to be hung up in sight of a large cy, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, "4 , 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers, This 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple word ,, 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second Jes, 


x 


° . eva” OR 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families 
uneducated wtalts. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for Hor 
ing, - - : - 013 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the smal 
letters of the Phonotypic al , for the use of teachers»; 
lecturers, . rr 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic R, 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the wor: 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic », 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those oj; 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonogras}, 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, andj, 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen > 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle. Per number > Oly 
N.B. The first, second ard third numbers only are for «i 
now. The remainifg numbers will be successively annoy, 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews, 
A. F. Boyle. Price, : : - 68 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the soupy 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combin 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of 4 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in 4 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. The 
quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the langue, 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonog, 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an imp 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents —while» 
other Chart of the elementary, sounds can be purchased {or |x 
than Two DOLLARs. 

The .Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, pera 
num, - a" 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the am 
rate. 








Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada ca 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, wit 
the same regutarity and repidity that they obtain answers tos 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post pei 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as wil» 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Law- 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and shi 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any disteones 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. I 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wand 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal the: 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves s hai 
some profit to him who retails them. 


All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be postr 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which mx 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of vic 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, dowlifu ® 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therelorece 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepms 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sett« 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon ovr bw 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy st 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstences, *! 
less amount than Five DOLLARS. ANDREWS & BOYIE 
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W. H, GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAUST 


ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publicate* 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the follow 
Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - 
The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. 
The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, : 
The O ization of Labor, by. Math. Briancourt, - 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis Math, 3 
a Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most enteria®t 
k, : 7 # . on 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the =" 
of Ethan Allen, - 2 


f 
$l 


2k me & 


h 
The Apecryphal Testament, °$ 
The French Cook, giving the English names for the Fr - 
Dishes, - - - - - 7 
The Complete Horse Doctor, a most useful Work, S 


and Booksellers will find it to their advantage!“ 
. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOK 


R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, 6@# 

al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmecy * 1? 

sic, for the United States, respectfully rms the Hom ss 

Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has al¥#)*® 

hand a assortmentot Homeopathic Medicines. in com 

sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Th 

Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this country a” ” 
rope. ! 
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@. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING © 


L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 


J leading parpose of this journal is, the discussion ° 
question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the mali!” 
ples of the Liberty Party. Due attention is given t© a oat 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the wa 
of a Pure Literature overlooked. . nts 
It aims to preserve a faithful record of important ¢ve" 
inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress 0! °°" 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during th¢ weed 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceeding® 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of On ol? 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slave"? Jace 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congres* ws 
py a large share of its columns ricbat 
Arrangements have been made for extending 204“? 
its already valuable Department of Home and Fore'é®® 
pondence ty. 
It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest qu®" 
best style, at $2. year, payable in advance. — 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been WS" 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage 1 er b 
during this, the first yeas of its existence, encourag® © 
for larger accessions to our subscripua »n List. thout del! 
Is is desirable that subscriptions be fgrwaried WMDC. |g 
so that they may be entered before the appro“ hir ABLE 
Address L.P. Net 
n20 Publisher of theNetional Era, Washing!” ° 
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ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY: 


SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the PO po 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Bre . 
and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 1°; cts 
For sale at the ‘ 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 25 No. 9 Spruce" 
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